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San  Francisco  Public   Schools 


R  E  PO  RT 


Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 


San  Francisco,  August  30,  1894. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Education 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  ; 

In  accordance  with  law,  I  herewith  submit  the  Forty-first 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  for 
the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

THE   SCHOOL   CENSUS. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1890  the  popula- 
tion of  San  Francisco  was  298,977.  The  number  of  school 
children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age,  as  reported  by  Census 
Marshal  Bailsman,  is  68,390  —  an  increase  over  1893  of  3,073. 
The  total  number  under  17  years  of  age  is  92,026,  an  increase 
over  1893  of  3,419. 

In  1890  the  school  census  children  of  this  city  under  17 
years  of  age  constituted  28  per  cent  of  the  entire  population, 
according  to  the  United  States  Census.  If  the  same  ratio  still 
holds,  the  present  population  of  this  city  is  328,000. 

The  total  number  of  children  that  attended  public  schools 
at  any  time  during  the  school  year  is  reported  by  the  Census 
Marshal  as  42,665. 

The  number  of  native-born  children  is  88,706,  against  3,320 
foreign  born. 
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The  number  of  Negro  children  between  5  and  17  years  is 
294;  of  Mongolian,  1,115. 

The  school  census  was  taken  with  unusual  aecurac}^  from 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  Census  Marshals  were  experienced 
men,  whose  previous  record  in  census-taking  was  good.  Mr. 
Bausmau,  the  Head  Census  Marshal,  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  taking  of  the 
census. 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT   OE   THE   NUMBER   OF   CHILDREN 
UNDER   SEVENTEEN   YEARS   OF   AGE. 

1888 81,171 

1889 83,314 

1890 84,531 

1891 86,493 

1892 87,774 

1893   88,567 

1894 92,026 

COMPARATIVE   TABLE   OF   CHILDREN    BETWEEN    FIVE    AND 
SEVENTEEN   YEARS   OF  AGE. 

18S8 59,713 

1889 60,642 

1890 61,144 

1891 62,456 

1892 63.933 

1893 65,317 

1894 68,390 

SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  all  schools,  including  even- 
ing schools,  during  the  year  is  reported  as  32,940  —  an  increase 
over  1893  of  162  pupils.  In  detail  the  average  attendance  is 
as  follows : 

High  Schools i,433 

Evening  Schools 1,788 

Grammar  Grades 12,153 

Primary  Grades 17,565 

Total 32,939 
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In  other  words,  of  the  children  attending  school  — 

i.     Four  and  three-tenths  per  cent  attend  the  high  schools. 

2.  Thirty-six  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  are  found  in  the  five  grammar 
grades. 

3.  Fifty-three  and  two-tenths  per  cent  are  found  in  the  five  primary 
grades. 

4.  A  little  less  than  five  per  cent  attend  evening  schools. 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  ATTENDANCE  AND  EXPENSES. 


YEAR. 

A  vernal'    daily 
attendance 

No.  of  teachers.. 

li 

n 

0 
~> 

rt 
P 

q  ? 
p 

a"  0 

3.3 

rt  0 
■  - 
'■     0 
:  cr 

Average  daily 
attendance  per 
teacher 

Tuition  per  pu- 
pil  

1885 

1886 

I887 

1888 

I889 

I89O 

I89I  

I892 

1893 

I894 

32,183 
32,I46 
31,316 

SO,^1 
31,609 
31,352 
31,809 
32,284 
32,730 
32,94o 

734 
716 

799 
806 
828 

859 
871 
898 

929 
866 

5646,401  25 
698,743  80 
726,175  65 
741,951  45 
760,742  10 
795,106  80 
810,989  54 
823,000  00 
850,241  25 
814,110  39 

44 

45 

40 

37^ 

38 

36>< 

36^ 

36 

34 

38 

$20  08 
21  75 

23  19 

24  00 

24  38 

25  36 
■  25  49 

25  49 
25  00 
25  00 

$52,342  55 
28,431  85 
15,776  80 
18,790  65 
34,364  70 
15,882  74 
12,000  00 
27,241  25 

Decrease,  $36,130  86. 


By  reference  to  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  from  1885  to 
1892,  a  period  of  seven  years,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in 
attendance,  and  from  1892  to  1894,  a  slight  increase. 

From  1885  to  1894,  while  the  attendance  remained  station- 
ary, there  was  a  steady  and  large  increase  in  the  amount  paid 
for  teachers'  salaries — the  amount  of  1893  exceeding  that  for 
1885  by  $203,840  00.  In  1894,  iQ  consequence  of  some  con- 
solidation of  classes,  there  was  a  reduction  from  $850,241  25  to 
$814,11039,  a  decrease  of  $36,130  86.  From  1885  to  1893 
there  was  a  steady  decrease  in  the  attendance  of  pupils  per 
teacher,  from  44  in  1885  to  34  in  1893.  In  consequence  of 
some  consolidation  of  classes,  the  average  attendance  per 
teacher  was  increased  from  34  in  1893  to  38  in  1894. 
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The  steady  increase  in  the  amount  expended  for  teachers' 
salaries,  while  the  attendance  remained  stationary,  was  owing 
to  a  steady  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class,  rather 
than  to  an  increase  in  the  monthly  salaries  of  teachers. 


TOTAL    ENROLLMENT. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  3-ear  is  reported  as 
44,349,  distributed  as  follows  : 

High  Schools .' 1,801 

Evening  Schools 4,286 

Grammar  Schools I4>935 

Primary  Schools 23,327 

NUMBER    OF    GRADUATES,    MAY,     1 894. 

Normal  Class 84 

Boys'  High 89 

Girls'  High 96 

Commercial  High 115 

Grammar  Schools I1209 

Total 1 ,593 

THE    TEACHERS. 

Graduates  of  California  State  Normal  Schools 61 

Other  State  Normal  Schools 22 

San  Francisco  Normal  School 292 

Girls'  High  School 189 

University  of  California 13 

Not  graduates  of  Normal  Schools 346 

Holders  of  State  Life  Diplomas 383 

Holders  of  State  Educational  Diplomas 154 

Subscribers  for  at  least  one  educational  journal 782 
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PROMOTIONS    IN    PRIMARY    AND    GRAMMAR    GRADES. 


FROM  The — 


Eighth  Grade  (graduated) 

Seventh  Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade    

Fourth  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade   

First  Grade   

Receiving  Class 

Totals 


PROMOTED. 

FAILED. 

1,209 

123 

1.327 

264 

I.930 

444 

2,474 

6t3 

2,914 

843 

3.624 

876 

3.844 

881 

4,091 

830 

4,104 

1,492 

25.517 


6,366 


From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  on  the  general 
average  77  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  promoted,  and  23  per 
•cent  failed  to  be  promoted. 


AVERAGE   AGE    OF   PUPILS   BY   GRADES. 


About  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  a  report  was  made  by- 
Principals  to  the  office,  showing  the  average  age  of  pupils  in 
the  different  school  grades. 

Deducting  six  months  from  the  following  tabular  statement 
will  show  the  average  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  adding 
six  months  wTill  give  the  age  at  the  close  of  the  3-ear. 
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YEARS. 

MONTHS. 

Receiving  Classes - 

6 
8 

9 
io 
ii 

12 

13 
14 
15 

15 
16 

17 
18 

13 

14 
15 
16 
16 
16 

19 
18 

7 

First  Grade.  .  . . 

Second  Grade 

5 
8 

Third  Grade 

9 
8 

Fifth  Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

6 

3 
3 

Eighth  Grade 

Junior  Classes  . 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Middle  Classes 

9 
6 

Third  Grade . . . 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

5 
4 
4 
8 

Fourth  Grade   

Fifth  Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

6 

Eighth  Grade 

8 

Drawing  Class 

9 

Business  Fveni 

THE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  three  High  Schools  are  in  excellent  condition  and  are 
filled  to  their  full  capacity.  The  courses  of  study  in  the  L,owell 
High  and  the  Girls'  High  are  identical,  and  both  prepare  grad- 
uates for  the  State  University. 
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The  Polytechnic  High  School,  a  development  of  the  Com- 
mercial vSchool,  is  designed  mainly  as  a  school  for  business 
education. 


GRADUATES   OF   THE    GIRLS'    HIGH    SCHOOL, 
1865   TO    1894. 


1865 
1866 
1867 

1869 
1870 
1S71 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


20 

1881 

13 

1882 

34 

[883 

33 

[884 

IS 

[885 

35 

36 

ISS; 

31 

[888 

50 

[889 

54 

88 

1891 

90 

1892 

IOI 

1893 

154 

1894 

186 

205 

187 

170 

159 

215 

179 
189 
160 

121 

I30 

IO4 

82 

78. 

71 
96 


Total 3, 107 


GRADUATES    OF    THE    NORMAL,    CLASS. 


1877 
187S 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


31 

25 
37 
70 
86 
125 
54 
56 
64 
66 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1804 


116 

74 
60 
89 
75 
72 
88 
96 


Total 1,284 


TO 
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GRADUATES    OF   THE   EOWEEE    HIGH   SCHOOE. 
(Formerly  Boys'  High  School;  name  changed  in  1894.) 


1867  . . 

1868  .  . 

1869  .  . 

1870  .  . 

1871  .  . 

1872  .  . 

1873  .  . 

1874  .  • 

1875  .  . 

1876  .. 

1877  . . 

1878  .  . 

1879  .  .  . 

1880  .. 

1881  . . . 


9 
10 

115 
20 

15 

5 
7 

13 
16 
22 
28 
27 
25 
35 
30 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 


35 
62 
38 
59 
48 
48 
50 
50 
76 

85 
73 
87 


Total   1,179 


From  1867  to  1888  this  school  was  attended  by  boys  exclus- 
ively. In  1888  girls  were  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  a  full 
•classical  course. 


ENROEEMENT    IN    HIGH    SCHOOES,    1 894. 


JUNIOR. 

MIDDLE. 

SENIOR. 

TOTAL. 

Eowell  High 

243 

267 

357 

193 
178 

214 

132 
J3i 

568 

576 

86 

Girls'   High 

Normal  Class 

Polytechnic  High 

57i 

Totals 

867 

585 

263 

1,801 
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II 


AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  1894. 


Lowell    High 

Girls'   High 

Normal 
Polytechnic  High. 

Totals   


JUNIOR. 

MIDDLE. 

SENIOR. 

TOTAL. 

1S4 

157 

I IO 

451 

I98 

139 

108 

445 
79 

298 

l60 

458 

680 

456 

218 

1,433 

PROMOTIONS    IN    HIGH    SCHOOLS,     1 894. 


JUNIORS. 

PROMOTED. 

FAILED. 

Girls'  High 

211 
267 

148 
189 

22 
17 

Lowell   High. 
Girls'  High.. 


MIDDLES.       PROMOTED.         FAILED 


193 

178 


134 
121 


II 
22 


Lowell  High. 
Girls'  High 


SENIORS.        PROMOTED.        FAILED. 


132 
131 


96 
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POLYTECHNIC   HIGH   SCHOOL. 
( Formerly  trie  Commercial  School ;  name  changed  in  1894. ) 

NUMBER    OF   GRADUATES. 

1885 51 

1886   ....  28 

1887 155 

1888 115 

1889 150 

1890 I94 

1891 193 

1892 184 

1893 IOO 

1894 115 


Total 1,285 

For  several  years  pupils  were  graduated  from  this  school  on 
a  course  of  one  year.  This  course  was  extended  to  two  years, 
and,  finally,  provision  was  made  for  a  third  year's  course. 


THE   EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

In  one  notable  respect  the  evening  schools  of  San  Francisco 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  city  in  our  country;  they 
are  continued  during  the  entire  year  of  forty  weeks,  or  ten 
school  months.  Moreover,  the  teachers  are  permanently 
elected  to  their  positions,  and  are  paid,  as  are  the  teachers  of 
the  day  schools,  for  twelve  months  in  the  3^ear. 

The  salary  of  the  assistant  teachers  is  $50  a  month,  or  $600 
a  year.  Many  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools  are  young 
women,  graduates  of  the  City  Normal  School,  educated,  cul- 
tured, skillful  and  ambitious.  Their  good  work  is  one  cause 
of  the  large  and  regular  attendance  in  these  schools. 
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EVENING   SCHOOL,  ATTENDANCE,    1894. 


Lincoln  

Business  .... 
Washington . 
Horace  Mann 
Hamilton 
Potrero 

Totals . . . 


4,286 


ENROLLMENT. 

AVERAGE  EVEN- 
ING ATTENDANCE. 

2,6l3 

993 

459 

267 

673 

319 

200 

78 

259 

I02 

82 

30 

1.789 


The  average  number  belonging  is  2,445. 


THE   LINCOLN    EVENING   SCHOOL. 


The  largest  of  these  schools  is  the  Lincoln,  which  is  one  of 
the  very  best  schools  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  classes 
in  this  school  are  graded.  Whenever  pupils  drop  out  of  the 
day  school  to  go  to  work,  they  can  enter  the  corresponding 
grades  in  this  school,  and  continue  their  essential  studies  with- 
out any  break.  These  main  studies  are  arithmetic,  geography, 
language,  reading,  spelling  and  history  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  Lincoln  School  there  is  one  High  School  class ;  there 
are  four  Eighth  Grade  classes,  four  Sixth,  five  Fifth,  and  two 
Fourth. 

There  are  also  eight  classes  of  mixed  grades,  one  class  in 
Spanish  and  two  classes  in  architectural  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing. 

Three  of  the  ungraded  classes  are  filled  up  by  men  of  various 
nationalities,  who  attend  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  read 
and  write  English. 

There  are  employed  in  the  school  31  teachers.  The  Princi- 
pal is  paid  a  salary  of  $125  00  a  month,  or  $1,500  00  a  year. 

In  the  Washington  School  there  is  one  class  in  each  grade 
from  the  Third  to  the  Eighth,  inclusive. 
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THE   BUSINESS   EVENING   SCHOOE. 

This  school  is  an  evolution  of  the  Commercial  Evenings 
School,  which  was  established  in  1891  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  stenography. 

In  1893  the  school  was  reorganized  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following  regulations  : 

1.  The  studies  pursued  in  the  Business  Evening  School  shall  be 
bookkeeping,  stenography  and  typewriting. 

2.  The  standard  for  admission  to  this  school  shall  be — 

(1. )     Graduation  from  a  grammar  school. 

( 2. )     Graduation  from  the  eighth  grade  of  the  evening  schools. 
(3.)     Examinations  equivalent  to  the  standard  of  graduation 
from  a  grammar  school. 

3.  Pupils  in  this  school  may  elect  to  pursue  the  following  courses  : 

(1.)     Bookkeeping  exclusively. 
(2. )     Bookkeeping  and  typewriting. 
(3.)     Stenography  and  typewriting. 
(4.)     Stenography  exclusively. 
(  5. )     Typewriting  exclusively. 

4.  The  teacher  of  each  class  in  bookkeeping  shall  also  give  what- 
ever instruction  maybe  necessary  in  business  arithmetic  and  forms. 

5.  No  special  teachers  in  penmanship,  arithmetic  or  commercial  law 
shall  be  employed. 

6.  The  general  rules  governing  other  evening  schools  shall  apply  to 
this  school. 

7.  The  principal  of  this  school  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  $75  a  mouth. 

8.  The  teachers  of  this  school  shall  consist  of — 

( 1.)     A  principal,  who  shall  also  teach  a  class  in  bookkeeping. 
( 2. )     As  many  other  teachers  of    bookkeeping  as   may  be 

necessary. 
(3. )     One  teacher  of  stenography. 
(4.)     One  teacher  of  typewriting. 

HISTORY   OF   THE   EVENING   SCHOOES. 

The  first  public  evening  school  in  the  city  was  opened  in 
1856,  in  the  basement  rooms  of  the  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  cor- 
ner of  California  and  Dupont  streets.  Ahira  Holmes  was  the 
Principal.     Among  the  assistant  teachers  were  James  Denman 
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and  John  Swett,  who  volunteered  their  services  for  one  month 
without  pay. 

The  school  opened  with  200  boys  ;  but  the  rooms  were 
small  and  badly  ventilate;!,  and  the  attendance  soon  fell  off  to 
about  100. 

The  evening  schools  maintained  a  lingering  existence  for 
the  next  twelve  years  of  from  three  to  five  ungraded  classes, 
with  an  attendance  of  100  to  200  pnpils.  In  1868  John  Swett 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  class  in  the  Lincoln  building. 
The  class  opened  with  150  boys  the  first  night.  In  less  than 
one  month  there  were  six  classes,  and  in  six  months  there  were 
fourteen  classes.  The  classes  were  roughly  graded.  Two 
classes  were  started  in   bookkeeping. 

Previous  to  this  time  a  tuition  fee  of  $1  00  a  month  had 
been  charged  for  all  young  men  over  eighteen  vears  of  age. 
This  was  abolished  on  recommendation  of  the  Principal,  and 
there  was  a  sudden  influx  of  more  than  a  hundred  grown  men, 
many  of  them  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  who  entered  school  to 
learn  to  read  and  write. 

In  1869  a  class  was  opened  in  mechanical  drawing.  The 
Lincoln  building  was  filled  from  basement  to  attic. 

Mr.  Swett  resigned  after  three  years'  service,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  A.  Robertson,  Charles  H.  Ham  and  A.  H. 
Macdonald,  the     rincipal  at  present. 

Since  1883  the  average  evening  attendance  has  been  over 
i,ooo,  and  the  annual  enrollment  nearly  2,000. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF    CLASSES. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education,  adopted  April  26, 
1893,  Principals  were  instructed  to  fill  up  classes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  in  July  to  a  maximum  of  at  least  fifty 
pupils  in  a  class. 

The  result  was  that  sixt)-two  teachers  were  "  consolidated 
out ' '  and  ordered  to  report  ' '  at  the  head  of  the  Substitute 
Class." 

The  regular  "  Day  Substitute  Class,"  consisting  of  thirty. 
twro  members,  wras  given  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year. 
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The  regular  teachers  that  were  consolidated  out  in  Jul}', 
1893,  were  formed  into  a  "  Substitute  Class, "  of  which  class 
there  remained  unassigned  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  June 
30,  1894,  thirty-two  teachers. 

This  consolidation  worked  a  great  hardship  on  man)'  teach- 
ers, some  of  whom  were  out  of  emplo)^ment  for  more  than  a 
year  ;  but  it  was  an  inevitable  necessity.  Had  the  old  system 
of  small  classes  continued  longer,  it  would  have  forced  upon 
the  Board  the  necessity  of  reducing  salaries  from  lack  of  funds 
to  carry  on  the  schools. 

GRADE   MEETINGS   OF   TEACHERS. 

Monthly  meetings  of  Principals  were  held  regular^'  during 
the  year,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  five  special  meetings  were 
called. 

Meetings  of  teachers  by  grades  were  held  at  intervals  during 
the  year,  numbering  in  all  twenty  meetings.  All  these  meet- 
ings were  conducted  in  Commercial  Hall  by  the  Superintendent. 
In  addition  to  these  meetings  by  grades,  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent Babcock  held  section  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
to  the  number  of 'forty.  At  these  meetings,  details  of  primary 
teaching  were  discussed  and  illustrated  by  select  classes. 

TEACHERS'    INSTITUTE    MEETINGS. 

During  the  year  a  running  series  of  Teachers'  Institute 
meetings  was  held  in  Metropolitan  Hall,  including  all  the 
teachers  of  the  Department. 

Lectures  were  delivered  by  George  P.  Brown,  editor  of  the 
"  Public  School  Journal  of  Illinois";  A.  B.  Winship,  editor 
of  the  "National  Journal  of  Education  " ;  Martin  Kellogg, 
President  of  the  University  of  California  ;  Katherine  M.  Ball, 
Lecturer  on  Art  Culture  ;  Frank  McMurry,  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogics, University  of  Illinois,  two  lectures ;  E.  W.  Scripture, 
Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology,  of  Yale,  one  lecture  ; 
President  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  one  lecture;  A.  H 
Yoder,  one  lecture. 
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A  series  of  six  section  sessions  by  grades  was  held  in  Com- 
mercial Hall,  on  the  subject  of  drawing,  conducted  by  Miss 
Ball. 

Another  series  of  grade  meetings,  eight  in  number,  was  held 
by  the  Superintendent  to  consider  the  teaching  of  penmanship, 

COMPETITIVE   EXAMINATIONS   FOR    TEACHERS. 

Acting  under  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education,  adopted 
March  8,  1893,  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California  ap- 
pointed the  following  professors  as  members  ot  the  Examining 
Board  : 

Professor  E.  E.  Brown,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Teaching. 

Professor  Irving  Stringham,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Professor  C.  B.  Bradley,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature. 

Professor  T.  R.  Bacon,  Associate  Professor  of  European 
History. 

Professor  Harold  Whiting,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

This  Board  met  on  Tuesday,  May  23,  1893,  and  organized 
by  the  election  of  Superintendent  Swett  as  Chairman  and  Pro- 
fessor Elmer  E.  Brown  as  Secretary.  From  the  twelve  gradu- 
ates of  the  Normal  Class,  the  Board  selected  the  following  six: 
Jane  A.  Macauley  and  Rosa  Murdock  (tie  rank),  Mary  J.  Wolf, 
Anina  E.  Claussen,  Olive  S.  Bartlett,  Mary  B.  Ludlow. 

SECOND   MEETING. 

The  second  examination  was  held  in  the  month  of  April, 
1894,  the  result  of  which  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  : 

San  Francisco,  May  1,  1894. 
To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  — 
Gentlemen  :  The  special  Board  constituted  by  your  Honorable 
Body  for  the  holding  of  competitive  examinations  open  to  graduates  of 
the  Normal  Training  Class  would  respectfully  offer  the  following  report 
of  its  second  examination  : 
2 
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This  examination  was  open  to  all  who  had  graduated  from  the 
Training  Class  previous  to  the  year  1893.  The  Board  for  Competitive 
Examinations  was  directed  to  select,  from  the  number  of  qualified  per- 
sons who  should  present  themselves,  the  twelve  best  suited,  in  their 
judgment,  to  undertake  the  work  of  teacher  in  the  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  examination  was  announced  through  the  public  press  to 
begin  on  the  morning  of  April  25th.  At  the  time  appointed  thirty-three 
young  women  entered  upon  the  written  examination.  The  work  of  the 
Board  was  completed  two  days  later  with  an  oral  examination. 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  and  impartial  scrutinj'  of  the  comparative 
qualifications  of  the  different  candidates  we  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend, in  accordance  with  the  rules  under  which  this  Board  was  appointed, 
the  persons  named  below,  subject  to  any  examination  as  to  their  physical 
health  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  see  fit  to  require. 

Of  these  we  would  recommend  Misses  Bailey,  Sexton,  Hetzer  and 
Levy  as  especially  worthy  of  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

JOHN  SWETT,   Chairman, 
ELMER  E.  BROWN,  Secretary, 
C.  B.  BRADLEY, 
THOS.  R.  BACON, 
IRVING  STRINGHAM. 


THIRD    EXAMINATION. 

The  third  examination  was  held  in  the  month  of  June,  with 
the  following  results  : 

San  Francisco,  June  18,  1894. 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  — 
GENTLEMEN  :     The  Board  for  Competitive  Examinations  appointed 
by  your  Honorable  Body  would  respectfully  present  the  following  report 
of  its  third  examination  : 

This  examination  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Monday,  June  n,  1894.  The  twelve  young  women  having  the  highest 
standing  of  those  graduated  from  the  Normal  Class  this  present  year 
presented  themselves  as  candidates,  and  from  these  the  Board  for  Com- 
petitive Examinations  was  asked  to  select  the  six  persons  who,  in  its 
judgment,  were  best  fitted  to  teach  in  the  San  Francisco  schools.  After 
a  careful  and  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  comparative  qualifications  of  the 
different  candidates,  we  would  respectfully  recommend  the  appointment 
of  the  following  persons  : 
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Miss  Martha  Ritchie,  Miss  Augusta  de  Laguua, 

Miss  Daisy  Fitzgerald,  Miss  Effie  Smith, 

Miss  Louisa  Koch,  Miss  Susie  A.  Ward. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  SWBTT,  Chairman, 
ELMER  E.  BROWN,  Secretary, 
IRVING  STRINGHAM, 
THOS.  R.  BACON, 
C.  B.  BRADLEY. 

PROGRESS    IN    SCHOOL    WORK — DRAWING. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  marked  develop- 
ment along  the  line  of  natural  work  in  drawing.  Drawing,  in 
connection  with  lessons  in  elementary  science,  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  all  schools.  Teachers  have  become  interested  in 
this  work,  and  have  interested  their  pupils. 

This  work  in  drawing  has  not  been  pretentious,  but  it  has 
given  excellent  results.  Different  schools  have  developed  in 
different  ways,  according  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  different 
teachers,  but  all  have  done  something  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Superintendent  suggested  at  a  Prin- 
cipals' meeting  that  teachers  who  desired  to  experiment  in 
vertical  writing  should  be  allowed  the  privilege.  Some  entire 
schools  and  many  classes  made  the  trial,  with  exceedingly  satis- 
factory results.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year, 
the  Board  of  Education  authorized  the  introduction  of  the 
"American  System  of  Vertical  Writing, "  at  the  option  of 
teachers  and  Principals. 

The  importance  of  training  pupils  in  the  very  lowest  grade 
how  to  hold  a  pen  and  how  to  sit  at  the  school  desk,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Superintendent  in  a  series  of  grade  meetings, 
with  good  results.  Many  teachers  are  now  training  children 
to  write  a  rapid,  easy,  flowing  hand. 

There  are  some  schools  in  which  pupils  in  the  Receiving 
Classes  use  pen  and  paper,  and  write  a  good,  running  legible 
hand. 
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In  grade  meetings,  I  called  the  attention  of  teachers  very 
emphatically  to  the  essential  importance  of  training  pupils  from 
the  beginning  to  the  use  of  the  fore-arm  and  arm,  as  well  as  of 
the  fingers.     I  am  glad  to  find  in  Colonel  Parker's  latest  book 
the  following  statements  on  this  point : 

The  value  of  the  arm-movement  can  be  best  appreciated  by  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  finger-movement.  The  latter  movement  demands  a 
constant  tension  or  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers.  In  proof 
of  this  I  have  but  to  ask  you  to  recall  a  room  full  of  pupils  writing  with 
their  fingers.     Let  us  note  results  and  positions  : 

(i.)  The  letters  are  made  slowly,  with  an  undue  expenditure  of 
physical  energy. 

( 2. )  The  lines  are  rough,  no  matter  how  sharply  cut  and  distinct  the 
letter  may  be. 

( 3. )     The  hand  is  deformed  by  unnecessary  tension. 

(4.)  The  whole  body  conforms  to  the  deformity  of  the  hand  ;  the 
feet,  the  head,  the  shoulders,  the  trunk  and  the  face  give  evidence  of 
painful  effort. 

( 5. )  If  by  persistent  effort  a  determined  drillmaster  makes  his 
pupils  assume  the  right  position,  the  constraint  becomes  more  painful, 
for  deformity  of  the  whole  body  relieves  for  the  time  the  deformity  of 
the  hand. 

But  the  climax  of  difficulty  is  reached  when  teachers,  as  they  do  in 
great  numbers,  train  their  pupils  to  write  the  slanting  hand  with  the 
finger-movement. 

The  slant  required  (51-52°)  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  arm-move- 
ment, but  wholly  unnatural  for  the  finger-movement.  The  finger-move- 
ment, when  natural,  is  perpendicular  or  vertical.  The  renaissance  of  the 
old-fashioned  English  "pothooks  and  hangers"  is  a  strong  protest 
against  the  body-crippling  struggle  to  make  slanting  lines  with  the 
fingers.  If  the  fingers  must  go  up  and  down  in  writing,  by  all  means 
allow  the  children  to  move  their  digits  as  easily  as  possible. 

The  strong  reaction  in  favor  of  perpendicular  penmanship,  I  repeat, 
has  its  origin  in  long-continued  attempts  to  make  slanting  lines  with 
the  up-and-down  movement  of  the  fingers.  The  sole  reason  for  the 
slanting  line  is  that  it  is  made  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
physical  energy. 

The  strongest  reason  why  the  finger-movement  should  not  be  used  is 
given  in  the  talk  upon  imity  of  action.  Nerve  currents,  according  to  the 
latest  authorities  in  child-study,*  are  distributed  very  slowly  from  the 
spinal  cord  to  the  bodily  extremities.     This  fact  gives  us  the  reason  why 

*Dr.  J.  Stanley  Hall 
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children  move  more  freely  and  naturally  in  broad  lines  or  curves,  and 
why  the  attempt  to  train  the  extremities  and  lead  them  to  make  short 
lines  and  curves  before  due  strength  has  been  received  from  the  center 
reacts  upon  that  center,  weakening  and  crippling  tJic  whole  body.  »Slate- 
writing,  or  the  painfully  slow  movement's  of  the  fingers  in  pushing  the 
pencil  over  a  resisting  surface,  is  a  common  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  body  is  ignorantly  weakened.  But  the  crippling  of  the 
physical  organism  does  not  tell  the  whole  of  the  sad  story  ;  the  muscles 
of  the  fingers  and  forearm  become  more  and  more  tense  and  contracted  ; 
the  wrong  habit  becomes  fixed,  and  where  constant  use  of  the  pen  is 
demanded  writer's  cramp  is  the  inevitable  outcome. 

Advocates  of  vertical  penmanship  point  to  the  unhealthful  positions  of 
pupils.  They  say  :  "  The  disease  to  be  attacked  is  Bad  Writing  and  Bad 
Health,  the  twin  children  of  sloping  writing."  The  bad  positions  and 
consequent  deformity  of  the  body  are  due  to  the  attempt  to  make  the 
slope  by  the  up-and-down  movement  of  the  fingers.  Making  the  slant 
with  the  fingers  causes  them  to  be  twisted  to  the  right,  thus  inducing 
unnatural  tension  and  constraint.  The  vertical  line  requires  the  least 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  fingers.  The  sloping  writing  was  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  "fashion,"  a  "fad,"  for  the  time;  no  regard  was  paid  to 
the  principle  which  underlies  it,  and  the  poor  children  were  taught  to 
do  a  right  thing  in  an  unnatural  way. 

There  is  one  insuperable  argument,  if  true,  brought  in  favor  of  ver- 
tical writing,  and  that  is  the  supposition  that  the  slant  affects  binocular 
vision  unfavorably.  If  this  be  granted  it  is  a  sound  argument  for  ver- 
tical writing,  but  no  argument  against  arm-movement,  because  it  can  be 
shown  that  vertical  writing,  as  well,  is  best  made  by  the  arm-movement. 
Change  the  angle  of  the  paper  to  the  forearm,  and  the  thing  is  done; 
vertical  writing  is  there  and  the  arm-movement  remains.  Indeed,  every 
argument  goes  to  prove  that  writing  with  the  whole  arm,  reinforced  by 
the  easiest  and  most  natural  position  of  the  body,  is  the  only  normal, 
healthful  position. 

ARITHMETIC. 

A  majority  of  teachers  have  not  only  reduced  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  arithmetic,  but  have  also  adopted  business  ex- 
amples in  place  of  the  former  type  of  long,  complicated  and 
puzzling  problems  known  only  to  the  old-style  pedagogue. 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  accuracy  in  adding. 

There  is  still  room  for  improvement,  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
note  the  beginning  of  modern  methods.    The  present  ungraded 
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State  text-book  on  arithmetic  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  progress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  State  series  of  three 
small  books  will  soon  be  published,  graded  to  meet  the  real 
needs  of  graded  schools. 

In  the  Course  of  Study  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  suggest 
to  teachers  the  new  method  of  teaching  children  both  common 
and  decimal  fractions  from  the  beginning  of  number  work  in 
the  lower  grades,  and  of  developing  the  work  from  small  num- 
bers and  simple  combinations  to  the  more  complex. 

In  this  connection  I  take  pleasure  in  quoting  an  extract 
from  the  recently  published  "Talks  on  Pedagogics,"  which 
indicates  the  high-water  mark  of  modern  thought  with  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  : 

It  will  be  granted  by  all  that  a  course  of  study  should  be  an  adapta- 
tion of  conditions  to  the  development  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  en- 
hancement of  conditions  should  keep  pace  with  the  stages  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mind.  The  so-called  logical  arrangement  of  subjects  has 
been  a  fixed  matter  of  tradition  and  is  deeply  rooted  in  custom.  It 
remains  for  us  to  examine  anew  this  arrangement,  and  to  question,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  divide  up  the  subjects  of  arithmetic  in  this  way,  to  have 
one  subject  succeed  the  other,  and  in  each  subject  to  have  new  terms 
and  new  definitions,  new  rules,  and  new  mysteries  ? 

The  intrinsic  relation  of  the  five  operations  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed ;  also  the  necessity  of  acquiring  skill  in  economical  numerical 
processes  has  been  explained.  Of  all  confusion,  worst  confounded,  we 
can  take  the  subject  of  fractions  as  the  climax  The  difficulty  of  frac- 
tions does  not  consist  in  the  exercise  of  the  numbering  faculty,  but  in 
the  use  of  complex  forms,  rules  and  definitions.  It  can  be  said,  in  a 
word,  that  fractions  should  be  learned  precisely  like  whole  numbers. 
The  only  difficulty  in  fractions,  a  difficulty  which  is  more  artificial  than 
real,  is  the  identity  of  the  fractional  unit.  Thus  {§  -4-  T32-  presents  no 
greater  difficulty  than  12  -4-  3.  In  studying  lines — for  instance,  in  study- 
ing the  foot — we  have,  twelve  inches  are  three  four-inches,  or  four  three- 
inches,  one  half  of  twelve  inches,  one  fourth  of  twelve  inches,  one 
sixth  of  twelve  inches,  etc.  A  child  can  readily  see  that  one  half  of 
twelve  inches  is  six,  one  fourth  of  twelve  inches  is  three,  and  three 
fourths  of  twelve  inches  are  nine — and  the  foundation  of  the  fractional 
unit  is  laid.  In  other  words,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  teach  all  there  is  in 
fractions  in  the  development  of  numbers,  step  by  step,  from  two  upward. 

The  putting  off  of  the  teaching  of  fractions  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  is  simply  putting  in  abeyance  an  essential  means  of  developing 
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the  mind.  The  child,  when  he  reaches  the  fifth  grade,  may  know  all 
there  is  to  be  known  of  fractions  with  the  greatest  ease,  if  fractions  are 
really  taught — not  the  mere  notation  and  numeration  of  fractions. 
Therefore  we  must  conclude  that  fractions,  as  in  the  usual  arrangement 
of  arithmetic,  coming  after  the  four  operations,  is  illogical,  unpedagog- 
ical,  and  wrong.  Fractions  should  be  taught  from  first  to  last,  and  the 
same  can  be  said  in  regard  to  decimal  fractions.  Decimal  fractions  in 
notation  have  a  great  advantage  over  common  fractions.  Decimal  frac- 
tions are  perfectly  easy  and  should  be  taught  when  ten  is  taught,  and  the 
notation  of  decimal  fractions  should  always  be  learned  and  used  when 
required  in  the  development  of  number.  Many  pupils,  after  they  have 
passad  through  a  high  school,  and  are  asked  to  divide  eight  tenths 
by  two  tenths,  put  down  four  and  do  not  know  what  it  means.  That  is, 
they  do  not  know  that  there  are  four  two-tenths  in  eight  tenths.  This 
ignorance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  proper  work  is  not  done  at  the 
proper  time. 

All  there  is  to  be  known  of  U.  S.  money  can  be  taught  to  a  child 
inside  of  the  number  one  hundred.  I  know  the  claim  will  be  made  that 
the  difficulties  of  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  are  so  great 
that  they  should  be  taught  as  one  subject.  This  is  certainly  true  if  the 
pupil  is  plunged  headlong  into  the  mysteries  of  decimal  notation  with- 
out any  previous  steps,  but  to  develop  the  notation  along  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  number  there  are  really  no  difficulties — no  more  difficulty 
in  knowing  two  tenths  than  in  knowing  two,  the  whole  number. 

Then  we  come  to  the  matter  of  compound  numbers  :  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division  of  denominate  numbers.  It  seems 
almost  sufficient  to  ask  the  question  of  any  intelligent  person,  Why 
should  not  all  tables  and  processes  of  denominate  numbers  be  taught 
when  the  number  is  developed  ?  Why  should  not  two  pints  be  taught, 
or  three  feet  or  twelve  inches,  or  sixteen  ounces  right  along  in  the  de- 
velopment of  number  ?  Why  should  not  all  the  operations  of  compound 
numbers  come  in  with  the  five  operations  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  a 
child  should  not  use  lines,  weights,  values,  etc.,  from  the  first  ?  Is 
there  any  reason  in  putting  off  this  essential  knowledge  until  the 
seventh  grade  in  the  school  ?  If  a  child  is  adding,  why  may  he  not  add 
pounds  ?  If  he  is  dividing,  why  not  miles  or  yards  ?  If  he  is  multiply- 
ing, why  not  dollars,  pounds  or  inches,  just  as  well  ?  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative.  The  logical  place  of 
compound  numbers  is  in  the  normal  development  of  number,  and  no- 
where else  ;  and  all  the  necessary  tables  should  be  learned  there.  We 
have  great  complaint  that  children  go  out  of  school,  after  four  or  five 
years  of  study  without  any  1  nowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  the  cause  for 
this  is  that  these  subjects  are  out  of  their  pedagogical  relation.  They 
have  an  artificial,  illogical  place  in  the  course.     Tradition  has  taught  us 
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to  put  off  these  things  until  a  certain  time  comes — a  time  when  one  half 
of  the  children  of  the  United  States  are  out  of  school.  The  genuine 
demands  for  a  child 's  growth  always  include  the  best  for  practical  life  at 
all  times. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  percentage,  or  the  decimal  fractions 
of  hundreds.  With  little  thought  here,  we  can  refer  all  the  per  cents, 
or  the  division  of  hundreds  into  equal  parts,  to  the  teaching  of  one 
hundred.  As  has  already  been  shown,  the  child  can  learn  a  decimal 
just  as  soon  as  he  learns  ten,  and  that  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  deci- 
mals can  be  continued  in  all  the  five  operations  to  one  hundred,  and 
when  the  child  learns  one  hundred  he  can  learn  all  that  there  is  to  per- 
centage. Percentage  is  merely  the  practical  application  of  decimal 
fractions,  and  the  same  answer  can  be  made  to  the  question   of  interest. 

Of  all  subjects,  within  a  few  years,  the  subject  of  interest  has  been 
made  the  most  mysterious,  complex,  and  most  confusing  ;  still  the  sub- 
ject of  interest  in  itself  is  perfectly  simple  and  easy.  Bookmakers 
have  crowded  their  terms  of  rate  per  cent,  base,  etc.,  upon  us;  and 
when  the  pupils  come  to  it  they  suppose  that  they  are  coming  to  a  brand- 
new  subject,  when  the  fact  is,  if  the  subject  of  number  has  been  devel- 
oped, there  is  nothing  essentially  new  to  learn  in  interest.  For  instance, 
the  subject  of  money  earning  monej',  when  a  child  knows  six  or  twelve. 
The  formula  can  be  :  if  a  dollar  earns  one  cent  in  one  day,  in  six  days 
it  earns  six  cents,  or  in  twelve  days  twelve  cents.  Or,  if  interest  is 
related  to  percentage,  then  interest  is  a  means  of  teaching  percentage, 
and  should  be  taught  when  one  hundred  is  taught. 

Then  we  come  to  those  great  subj  ects  that  were  so  difficult  in  our  youth . 
When  should  a  child  know  square  root  ?  When  should  he  know  the 
square  of  a  number?  When  he  knows  a  number  that  can  be  squared, 
or  of  which  the  square  root  can  be  found,  he  should  know  them.  When 
he  knows  four,  he  should  know  the  square  root  of  four.  When  he  stud- 
ies a  square  area,  he  should  know  its  square  root.  He  should  know  the 
square  of  three,  and  the  square  root  of  nine.  The  knowledge  of  the 
one  is  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  Precisely  the  same  thing  can  be  said 
of  cube  root.  When  he  knows  eight,  he  should  know  that  two  is  the 
cube  root  of  eight.  He  can  discover  for  himself  the  cube  roots  and  the 
cubes  with  the  necessary  objects  in  studying  volume.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  the  processes  of  finding  roots  are  difficult  :  they  are  difficult 
because  there  has  been  no  leading  up  to  final  processes.  If  the  child 
works  up  to  them,  and  knows  what  cube,  square  and  root  are,  when  he 
comes  to  the  higher  processes   the  difficulties  will  vanish. 

The  present  arrangement  of  subjects  in  arithmetic  is  decidedl)'  un- 
pedagogical  ;  and  when  we  consider,  again,  that  the  subject  of  arith- 
metic takes  at  least,  to  put  it  within  bounds,  one  third  of  all  the  time 
spent  in  school,  and  that  one  third  of  the  millions  spent  for  children  is 
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put  into  arithmetic,  it  is    for   us,  as   teachers,  to   reconsider   the    whole 
subject. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  illogically  these  subjects  are  arranged, 
and  that  the  beautiful  subject  of  mathematics,  the  subject  that  is  essen- 
tial to  all  human  growth  and  all  human  thought,  is  an  inheritance  of 
mystery,  and  the  piling  of  mystery  upon  mystery  has  made  a  dark  and 
dead  wall  in  the  way  of  education.  It  is  an  imperative  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  reconsider  this  whole  subject,  to  study  the  essentials  of  arith- 
metic anew,  and  to  apply  them. 

READING. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  State  fund  required  by 
State  law  to  be  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  school  library 
books,  amounting  to  $9,000,  has  been  expended  mainly  in 
buying  sets  of  Supplementary  Readers  for  lower-grade  classes 
and  of  sets  of  Primary  Histories  of  the  United  States.  These 
books  have  greatly  stimulated  the  taste  for  reading. 

Four  years  ago,  when  I  came  into  office,  I  found  the  schools, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  entirely  without  supplementary  reading 
matter.  The  library  money  had  for  twelve  years  been  appro- 
priated by  Boards  of  Education  for  general  expenses. 

A  careful  expenditure  of  library  money  has  made  a  begin- 
ning of  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  reading  of  good  literature. 

The  method  of  teaching  reading  according  to  the  new  edu- 
cation is  well  set  forth  by  the  following  extract  from  Parker's 
4 '  Talks  on  Pedagogics  ' '  : 

The  concentration  method  of  teaching  reading  proposes  still  more: 
It  proposes  that  reading  shall  be  used  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in 
the  enhancement  of  intrinsic  thought;  that  there  shall  be  no  desultory 
or  promiscuous  reading  in  relation  to  education.  A  child  who  learns  to 
read  properly  will  practise  a  great  deal  at  home;  for  instance,  he  will 
read  books,  magazines  and  newspapers — and  there  is  no  objection  to 
such  reading  in  its  place — but  in  the  school  all  reading  should  be  a  direct 
means  of  intensifying,  enhancing,  expanding  and  relating  the  thought 
evolved  by  the  study  of  the  subjects.  In  the  study  of  geography,  de- 
scriptions of  the  surface-forms  and  the  natural  and  political  divisions  of 
the  countries,  travels  and  national  literature  should  be  read.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  all  subjects.  The  reading  in  botany,  in  zoology,  in  history 
— in  fact,  all  reading — should  be  concentrated  upon  the  study  of  the 
central  subjects. 
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The  great  economy  of  these  suggestions  is  apparent.  The  interest  in 
reading  will  be  continually  strengthened,  for  no  subject  can  be  really 
studied  without  a  continual  growth  in  interest.  The  interest  is  excited, 
stimulated  and  enhanced  by  the  concentration  of  all  reading  upon  the 
cumulative  processes  of  thought. 

Most  school  reading  is  desultory,  promiscuous  and  unrelated  to  the 
subjects  taught;  some  of  it  is  in  a  good  sense  educative;  much  of  it,  void 
of  sense  and  of  no  literary  value  whatever.  The  proposition  of  the  the- 
ory of  unification  is  to  concentrate  directly  all  reading — first,  last  and  at 
every  step — upon  the  central  subjects  of  study  in  hand.  It  proposes  that 
geography  shall  be  enhanced  by  descriptions  of  countries,  travels  and 
stories ;  that  interest  in  science  shall  be  kept  aglow  by  delightful 
accounts  of  research  and  discoveries  ;  that  history  shall  be  illuminated 
by  the  most  precious  literature,  and  explained  by  the  mythical  treasures 
of  the  ages. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  fancy  that  because  little  folks  cannot  pro- 
nounce every  word  in  a  lesson,  or  because  they  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  every  word,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  read  that  les- 
son.* The  question  is  not  of  words:  from  whatever  source  in  good 
reading  a  child  loves  to  draw,  let  him;  reading  is  thinkings  not  the pro- 
nunciation of  words. 

The  demand  here  made  is,  then,  that  from  beginning  to  end  the  child 
shall  think;  that  the  action  of  his  mind  shall  be  upon  that  thought 
which  he  most  needs  for  his  own  growth  and  development;  that  symbols 
shall  act  upon  his  mind  immediately,  attracting  to  themselves  the  least 
possible  attention;  that  he  shall  early  form  fixed  habits  of  thinking 
when  he  reads,  and  of  never  fancying  that  he  is  reading  unless  he  is 
thinking.  Thus  reading  may  be  made,  next  to  observation,  the  greatest 
means  of  mental  and  moral  development. 

TRAINING   IN    POLITENESS. 

The  revised  Course  of  Study  contains  many  suggestions  to 
teachers  under  this  topic,  and,  through  the  school  libraries, 
teachers  have  been  well  provided  with  a  variety  of  suggestive 
handbooks. 

This  course  was  in  the  nature  of  a  new  departure.  With  a 
majority  of  teachers  the  results  have  been  exceedingly  satisfac- 

*  Experience  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  child  will  learn  words  like  "tem- 
perature," "aquarium,"  "hydrogen,"  "dissolved,"  just  as  easily  as  he  does 
"cat,"  "rat"  and  "mat,"  if  there  is  behind  the  long  words  an  intensity  of 
interest.  It  is  the  mental  energy  that  imfels  the  acqxtisition  of  the  word.  The 
mechanical  learning  excites  the  lowest  grade  of  interest  and  energy. 
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tory.     There  are  many  classes  in  our  schools  that  are  models 
of  polite  behavior. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  topics  suggested  in  the  Course  of 
Study,  I  quote  from  the  Course  for  several  grades,  as  follows  : 

THIRD   GRADE. 

I.      TRAINING   IN    POLITENESS. 

i.     Topics  for  Short  Talks.    Take  at  least  one  Short  Talk  every  week,, 
on  Monday  morning. 

1.     Manners  at  school. 


Manners  at  home. 
Manners  on  the  street. 
Manners  at  the  table. 
Manners  toward  the  aged. 
Manners  in  street  cars. 


Specific  Directions. 

1.  Train  children  to  be  polite  to  their  teachers  and  schoolmates, 

2.  Talk  to  them  about  being  particularly  respectful  and  polite  at 
home  to  their  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters. 

3.  Talk  to  them  about  kindness  to  animals,  such  as  dogs,  cats,  birds 
and  horses.  Teach  them  that  kindness  to  animals  is  only  another  form 
of  politeness.  Impress  on  the  mind  of  every  boy  that  his  mother  is,  for 
him,  the  first  lady  in  the  land. 

Note — For  suggestive  exercises  teachers  are  referred  to  Dewey's 
"How  to  Teach  Manners." 

THIRD   GRADE. 
3.      TRAINING   IN   POLITENESS. 

Children  are  supposed  to  learn  manners  at  home  and  to  take  them 
on  unconsciously  from  intercourse  with  others.  So  they  do,  to  a  certain 
ext-.nt;  but  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that,  superadded  to  this  uncon- 
scious influence,  good  manners  should  be  made  the  subject  of  definite 
instruction  in  each  grade  of  every  school. 

( a )     Topics  for  Short  Talks. 

1.  Manners  at  home. 

2.  Manners  in  school. 

3.  Manners  in  society. 

4.  Manners  at  places  of  amusement. 
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( b )     Topics  for  Short  Talks. 

1.  Always  be  polite  to  your  parents.     Why  ? 

2.  Always  obey  your  parents  cheerfully.     Why  ? 

3.  Do  all  your  duties  cheerfully.     Why  ? 

4.  An  ungrateful  child  is  always  despised  by  everybody.     Why  ? 

5.  Duties  at  school. 

(c )     Minor  Rules  of  Politeness. 

Note. — Teachers  will  read  these   rules  to  pupils,  discuss  them  in 
class,  and  then  require  them  to  be  copied: 

1.  Do  not  fail  to  say,   "  Good  morning,  Miss ,"  to  your  teacher, 

and  "  Good  evening,  Miss , "  when  you  leave  her. 

2.  When  you  pass  directly  in  front  of  your  teacher,  say,  "Excuse 
me." 

3.  Never  fail  to  say,  "  Thank  you  "  (not  "Thanks  "  )  for  the  small- 
est favors. 

4.  When  a  schoolmate  is  reading  or  is  answering  a  question,  do  not 
raise  your  hand  to  correct  a  mistake  until  after  he  has  finished. 

5.  When  you  pass  directly  in  front  of  a  schoolmate,  say,  "Excuse 
me." 

6.  Do  not  stare  at  visitors  who  enter  the  school-room. 

7.  When  you  stand  to  recite,  stand  erect,  like  a  well-bred  gentleman 
•or  lady. 

8.  In  handing  a  pointer,  pen  or  pencil,  hand  the  blunt  end  towards 
the  person  to  whom  you  wish  to  pass  it. 

9.  It  is  impolite  to  chew  gum  in  school. 

10.     It  is  not  good  manners  to  eat  candy  in  school. 

NOTE. — The  preceding  rules  are  adapted  from  Miss  Dewey's  "  How  to 
Teach  Manners,"  a  book  that  should  find  a  place  on  every  teacher's 
desk,  » 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

I.      TRAINING   IN   POLITENESS. 

"A  beautiful  behavior  is  the  finest  of  fine  arts." 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Topics  for  Short  Talks. 

Teachers   must   prepare  themselves   to  give   special  instructions  at 
stated  times  to  their  pupils  on  the  following  topics : 
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(a)  MANNERS. 

1.  Manners  in  society. 

2.  Manners  at  home. 

3.  Manners  at  the  table. 

4.  Respect  to  the  aged. 

5.  The  general  rules  of  politeness. 

6.  For  additional  topics  refer  to  those  in  the  Third  Grade,  and  take 
them  up  more  fully  than  they  could  be  treated  in  that  grade. 

(b)  COURTESY. 

Short  talks  in  the  class  about  the  following  precepts: 

1.  When  you  do  a  favor,  do  it  cheerfully.     Why  ? 

2.  It  is  not  discourteous  to  refuse  to  do  wrong.     Why  ? 

3.  A  cheerful  countenance  is  always  welcome. 

4.  In  conversation  avoid  blunt  contradictions. 

5.  When  you  have  slighted  or  wronged  any  one,  do  not  be  afraid  to 
apologize. 

Note. — Teachers  are  referred  to  Gow's  "Primer  of  Politeness." 

(^r)      FIVE   RULES  TO    BE    MEMORIZED. 

1.  Be  as  polite  to  your  mother  as  you  would  to  a  queen. 

2.  True  politeness  consists  in   a   kind    regard   for  the  feelings  and 
rights  of  others. 

3.  Look  persons  in  the  eye  when  they  speak  to  you,  or  when  you 
address  them. 

4.  Be  as  polite  to  your  brothers,  sisters  and  schoolmates  as  you  are 
to  strangers. 

5.  Whistling  or  laughing  at  lectures  or  places  of  amusement  is  both 
rude  and  vulgar. 

6.  Every  boy  should  bear  in  mind  that,  for  him,  his  mother  is  the 
highest  lady  in  the  land. 

SIXTH    GRADE. 

I.      TRAINING   IN   POLITENESS. 

I.     "  Give  a  boy  address  and  accomplishments,  and  you  give  him  the 
mastery  of  palaces  and  fortunes  wherever  he  goes." 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Short  Talks  on  Topics. 

1.  Common  rules  of  politeness. 

2.  Regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

3.  The  habit  of  whining,  complaining  and  fault-finding. 
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4.  Cheerfulness. 

5.  Anger. 

6.  Backbiting  and  tattling. 

Teachers  are  referred  to  Gow's  "Primer  of  Politeness  "  and  Dewey's 
"  How  to  Teach  Manners." 


MORAL   TRAINING. 

In  most  courses  of  study  this  subject  is  dismissed  in  five 
words  :  ' '  Wessons  on  Morals  and  Manners. ' '  In  the  revised 
Course  of  Study  the  suggestions  under  this  subject  are  very 
full,  and  the  best  books  on  Ethics,  suitable  for  school  use,  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  —  such  books  as  "Eve- 
rett's Ethics,"  "Tha3^er's  Ethics  of  Success,"  etc. 

I  believe  that  through  these  lessons  a  marked  influence  for 
good  has  been  exerted  on  pupils.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
scope  of  these  suggestions  I  quote  the  following  from  several 
grades : 

THIRD    GRADE    PRIMARY. 
I.     MORA!,   TRAINING. 
Specific  Directions. 

1.  Show  the  boys  why  it  is  wrong  to  play  truant. 

2.  Why  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  fight. 

3.  Show  children  why  they  ought  to  tell  the  truth, 

4.  Caution  boys  against  smoking  cigarettes. 

5.  Read  to  your  class  the  story  of  "  Patsy,"  by  Kate  Douglass  Wig- 
gin. 

6.  Lead  children  to  avoid  thoughtless  cruelty  to  animals,  such  as 
dogs,  cats  and  horses;   to  insects  and  to  birds. 

7.  Lead  them  to  consider  kind  treatment  of  animals  one  form  of 
politeness. 

8.  Let  every  pupil  commit  to  memory  the  following  stanza: 

"  He  praj^eth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  great  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all."  — Coleridge. 
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fourth    grade    primary. 

I.      SHORT  TALKS  ON  MAXIMS. 

( a)  Industry. 

1.  A  young  man  idle  is  a  young  man  needy. 

2.  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice. 

(b)  Economy. 

1.  Spend  less  than  you  earn. 

2.  Do  not  spend  your  money  in  buying  useless  things. 

3.  Be  saving,  but  not  stingy. 

(c)      Order. 

1.  Put  everything  in  its  right  place. 

2.  Keep  appointments  punctually. 

3.  Have  a  regular  time  for  home  study. 

4.  Try  not  to  be  tardy. 

(  d )     School  Duties — Directions. 

1.  Be  orderly  and  quiet. 

2.  Be  punctual _and  diligent. 

3.  Try  to  form  good  habits. 

4.  Be  respectful  and  polite  to  your  teacher. 

5.  Learn  your  lessons  as  well  as  you  can. 

6.  You  must  study  your  lessons/fr your  own  good ;  not  because  your 
teacher  tells  you  to  study  them. 

7.  You  cheat  yourself,  not  your  teacher,  when  you  are  idle  and 
neglect  your  lessons. 

Talks  on  Home  Duties  of  Children. 

STORIES. — Have  short  extracts  read  from  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  " 
and  other  suitable  books.  Use  for  supplementary  reading  a  set  of 
"  Gow's  Primer  of  Politeness,"  from  the  school  library,  and  Dewey's 
"  Ethics,  or,  Stories  for  Home  and  School." 

SEVENTH  GRADE  COURSE. 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLES. 

I.  "If  moral  training  consisted  merely  in  lellhig  children  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  in  dealing  out  ethical  maxims  and  prov- 
erbs; if  it  were  enough  merely  to  tell  children  it  is  wicked  to  lie,  to  steal 
or  swear;  if  it  would  make  boys  truthful  and  honest  merely  to  learn  com- 
mandments by  rote — then  the  teacher's  task  would  be  an  easy  one." — 
Herbert  Spencer. 
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short  class  Talks  on  topics.  ' 

1.  Fighting  and  quarreling. 

2.  Calling  nicknames. 

3.  Truthfulness. 

4.  Honesty. 

5.  Cheating. 

6.  Slang,  vulgarity  and  profanity. 

7.  Cruelty  to  animals. 

8.  Honor. 

9.  Regard  for  public  property,  such  as  school  buildings,  parks,  mon- 
uments, etc. 


HISTORY    AND    PATRIOTISM. 

One  of  the  methods  of  inspiring  children  with  a  love  of 
country  consists  in  teaching  them  something  of  our  country's 
history.  This  instruction  is  begun  in  the  Third  Grade,  in 
which  teachers  are  required  to  give  their  pupils  short  sketches 
of  the  lives  of  persons  famous  in  American  history,  such  as 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Lincoln,  Webster,  Grant, 
etc.,  and  to  read  to  their  classes  short  extracts  from  some 
primary  history. 

Such  exercises  are  continued  in  higher  grades,  and  are  out- 
lined as  follows : 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

SEC.    7.      HISTORY  AND   PATRIOTISM. 

1.  The  reading  of  short  sketches  of  the  lives  of  persons  famous  in 
American  history,  such  as  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Lincoln, 
Grant,  Webster,  etc.  The  sketches  should  include  striking  anecdotes 
and  prominent  events,  not  dry  outlines  of  dates. 

2.  The  reading  of  stories  from  American  History. 

3.  The  reading  of  short  sketches  of  American  inventors,  such  as 
Fulton,  Whitney,  Howe,  Morse,  Fricsson  and  Edison. 

4.  Visits  to  historic  places  and  monuments  in  and  about  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

5.  The  books  used  for  reading  may  be  permanent  or  circulating  sup- 
plementary books  or  leaflets,  and  the  time  spent  in  reading  should  be  a 
part  of  that  given  to  supplementary  reading. 

6.  The  sets  of  Swinton's,  Eggleston's  or  Montgomery's  Primary 
Histories  in  the  school  librar}T  should  be  used  for  supplementary  reading. 
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SIXTH    GRADE. 

SEC.    7.      HISTORY   AND   PATRIOTISM. 

i.  The  reading  of  short  sketches  of  the  lives  of  persons  famous  in 
American  history,  such  as  Washington,  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, Jackson,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Garfield,  Farragut,  etc. 

2.  An  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Teachers  will  read  to  their  classes  the  poem  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  entitled,  "Grandmother's  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill." 

3.  The  reading  of  stories  from  American  history. 

4.  The  reading  of  short  sketches  of  American  inventors,  such  as 
Fulton,  Whitney,  Howe,  Morse,  Edison. 

5.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  a  few  other  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  our  State. 

6.  Call  attention  to  a  few  American  authors,  such  as  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Holmes  and  Miss  Alcott. 

7.  Reading  from  sets  of  primary  histories  in  the  school  library. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

SEC.    4.      HISTORY   AND   PATRIOTISM. 
(Two  hours  a  week. ) 

1.  Story  of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York. 

2.  A  few  leading  events  in  the  history  of  California. 

3.  Reading  from  Eggleston's,  Swinton's  or  Montgomery's  First 
Lessons  in  the  History  of  the  United  States,  from  sets  in  the  school 
libraries. 

4.  Require  pupils  to  learn  by  heart  one  patriotic  poem. 

» 

SEVENTH  GRADE- 

1.  State  History  of  the  United  States,  in  the  hands  of  pupils. 

2.  The  study  of  United  States  History,  through  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

3.  The  study  of  English  and  other  European  History,  so.  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  American  History. 

4.  I^et  the  advance  lesson  be  read  aloud  in  the  class.  Call  attention 
to  the  very  important  facts  to  be  memorized  for  recitation,  and  let  pupils 
mark  them  with  a  pencil.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  intended  not 
to  be  learned  by  heart,  but  only  to  be  attentively  read.     " 
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5.  Of  the  early  discoveries,  single  out  three  or  four  to  be  stamped 
on  the  memory,  and  let  the  others  severely  alone  after  reading  about 
them  once. 

6.  In  the  period  of  settlement,  select  the  four  great  centers — Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  remainder 
belong  to  local  State  history. 

7.  Out  of  the  numerous  details  of  Colonial  and  Indian  wars,  select 
the  three  or  four  main  facts  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  have 
them  well  understood. 

8.  Of  the  Revolutionary  War,  single  out  the  causes  that  led  to  it, 
and  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  battles.  Impress  on  your  pupiis 
the  character  and  services  of  Washington. 

9.  Chronological  tables  of  dates  are  valuable  only  for  references.  Fix 
in  the  minds  of  your  pupils,  by  frequent  reviews,  the  dates  of  a  very 
few,  not  exceeding  a  dozen,  great  events. 

10.  Use  Eggleston's  "Larger  History  of  the  United  States"  for 
Supplementary  Reading. 

RESULTS. 

In  the  study  of  history,  only  the  pupils  of  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades  are  required  to  buy  and  study  a  text  book, 
published  by  the  State.  In  some  of  these  grades  sets  of 
"Eggleston's   History"  are  used  as  supplementary  readers. 

The  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades  are  well  sup- 
plied with  sets  of  elementary  histories,  such  as  Swinton's, 
Montgomery's  or  Eggleston's. 

In  the  Evening  Schools  the  pupils,  particularly  the  foreign 
born,  have  taken  to  reading  history  with  the  greatest  interest. 
The  teachers  are  alive  to  the  pressing  need  of  instilling  intelli- 
gent patriotism  into  the  minds  of  pupils  by  means  of  the  history 
of  our  country. 

PATRIOTIC   EXERCISES. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Board,  the. last  Friday  afternoon  of  each 
calendar  month  is  devoted  in  each  class-room  to  patriotic 
exercises,  such  as  the  singing  of  national  airs,  patriotic  decla- 
mations, reading  and  essays.  Each  room  is  provided  with  a 
neat  silk  national  flag. 
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ELEMENTARY   SCIENCE. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  lessons  on  Elementary 
Science.  The  Course  of  Study  in  this  direction  is  full  of  sug- 
gestions and  directions,  and  as  teachers  themselves  become 
better  trained  in  the  work  better  results  will  become  apparent. 
D.  C.  Stone,  the  special  teacher  in  Science,  has  done  excel- 
lent work  by  visiting  schools,  labeling  cabinet  specimens, 
furnishing  specimens  that  teachers  and  pupils  cannot  readily 
obtain,  and  by  giving  elementary  lessons  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  His  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  Natural  Science  and 
his  long  experience  eminently  qualify  him  for  his  special  line 
of  work. 

The  Course  of  Study  in  Science  needs  a  careful  and  syste- 
matic revision  and  rearrangement. 

To  illustrate  the  scope  of  lessons  in  Elementary  Science,  I 
quote  the  following  from  the  Course  of  Study  : 

FOURTH   GRADE. 

SEC.   5.      ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

(One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.) 

General  Principles, 

1.  The  main  purpose  of  elementary  lessons  in  Natural  Science  is, 
not  to  crowd  the  memory  with  facts  and  names,  but  to  train  pupils  to 
observe  and  to  tell  what  they  are  able  to  find  out  about  things. 

2.  Begin  with  things  that  most  of  your  pupils  know  something 
about,  adhering  strictly  to  the  principles  of  examining  real  objects 
whenever  possible,  and  when  not  of  using  pictures. 

3.  Lessons  on  the  human  body,  with  special  reference  to  Hygiene. 
(a)    The  head,  trunk  and  extremities,      (b)     How  to  train  the  body 

so  as  to  make  and  keep  it  healthful,  strong  and  graceful. 

NOTE  I — Each  year  of  the  Grammar-School  course  of  study  teachers 
must  give  to  their  pupils  instruction  upon  proper  food  and  clothing, 
suitable  exercise  and  rest,  pure  air,  sufficient  light,  and  temperance  in 
eating  and  drinking.  The  attention  of  teachers  is  especially  called  to 
the  requirements  of  the  following  law  of  this  State,  Section  1665  : 
"  Instruction  must  be  given  in  the  *  *  elements  of  physiology  and 
hygiene,  with  special  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
narcotics  and  their  effect  upon  the  human  system." 
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II.      Observation  lessons. 

i.     Objects — Bread,  coffee,  tea,  etc. 

2.  Form — Plain  figures,  lines  and  angles.  Exercises  in  measuring 
inch,  foot,  yard. 

3.  Animals — Some  study  of  insects  from  specimens  in  hands  of 
pupils — house-fly,  butterfly,  shrimp  and  crab.  Use  small  magnifying 
glasses  if  the  children  can  get  them.  Let  pupils  observe  the  develop- 
ment of  a  tadpole,  by  putting  one  into  a  glass  jar  in  the  school-room. 
Let  pupils  copy  or  draw  the  outlines  on  paper,  slate  or  blackboard. 

4.  Plants — Ask  your  pupils  to  plant  at  home  in  the  garden  or  in  a 
box,  a  bean,  a  pea,  a  grain  of  corn  and  a  grain  of  wheat.  Tell  them  to 
watch  the  growth  and  write  something  about  it.  The  teacher  also  will 
plant  a  few  beans  or  peas  and  a  few  grains  of  corn  at  school,  and  show 
the  growth  of  the  seed  before  it  comes  up  out  of  the  earth.  Ask  pupils 
to  make  rough  sketches  of  the  appearance  of  plants  at  different  stages 
of  growth. 

Teach  the  names  of  five  California  wild  flowers  and  bring  specimens 
into  the  hands  of  pupils.  Also  at  least  five  garden  flowers.  Kinds  of 
trees  that  grow  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity.  Study  of  specimens  of 
woods. 

III.     Syllabus  for   General  Lessons. 

{ a  )  Parts  of  a  plant — root,  stems,  leaves. 

(  b )  Use  of  each  part. 

(c)  Uses  of  plants  :    1 — food,  2 — clothing,  3 — shade,  4 — lumber. 

( d)  Name  plants,  illustrating  the  use  of  each. 

( e )  Name  all  the  kinds  of  trees  you  can  think  of. 

(/)  Indirect  care  of  shade  trees  :  1 — do  not  cut  or  break,  2 — do  not 
hitch  horses  near,  3 — do  not  kill  birds.     Why  ? 

(g)     Parts  of  a  flower.     Learned  with  the  flower  in  hand. 

THE   SPIRIT   OP   THE    COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

The  following  condensed  general  directions  to  teachers  are 
quoted  from  the  first  pages  in  the  Course  : 

GENERAL    DIRECTIONS. 

I.      TO   PRINCIPALS. 

i.  You  are  instructed  to  co-operate  cheerfully  with  the  Superintend- 
ent and  the  class  teachers  in  carrying  into  effect  the  detailed  require- 
ments of  the  Course  of  Study. 

2.  Before  making  out  examination  questions  for  any  particular 
grade,  read  attentively  the  directions  to  the  teachers  of  that  grade,  and 
make  your  questions  according  to  the  spirit  of  those  instructions. 
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3.  While  it  is  desirable  that  in  essentials  there  should  be  a  central 
thread  of  uniformity  in  method  throughout  your  school,  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  your  assistants  should  be  reduced  to  a  Chinese  system  of  doing 
everything  in  only  one  way.  The  life  of  all  good  teaching  is  the  indi- 
viduality and  personality  of  the  class  teacher. 

4.  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  your  assistants,  and  allow  them  the 
freedom  you  want  for  yourself.  It  is  quite  probable  that  all  assistants 
together  know  as  much  about  teaching  as  any  one  Principal  knows. 
Uniformity  in  essentials,  but  diversity  in  particulars,  should  be  the  rule. 

5.  It  is  your  specific  duty  to  see  that  assistants  make  use  of  the  relief 
globe,  relief  maps,  charts  and  other  appliances;  that  supplementary 
reading  matter  is  properly  distributed  and  used,  and  that  pupils  are 
not  overburdened  with  home  lessons. 

II.      TO   ASSISTANTS. 

1.  You  are  required  to  observe  the  Course  of  Study,  to  conform  to 
the  general  regulations  of  the  Principal,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the 
general  directions  of  the  Superintendent. 

2.  Stand  ready  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  new  methods  of 
teaching,  even  if  they  differ  from  your  preconceived  ideas,  or  from  the 
methods  you  have  previously  pursued. 

3.  Your  chief  work,  beyond  imparting  a  small  stock  of  specific 
knowledge,  is  to  teach  pupils  the  right  way  to  learn  for  themselves. 

4.  Assign  but  few  lessons  to  be  learned  at  home.  Children  ought 
to  be  allowed  some  time  to  work,  play,  eat,  sleep  and  grow.  Show  your 
pupils  how  to  study  home  lessons,  so  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to 
ask  assistance  from  parents. 

5.  Review  often,  and  always  on  essentials.  Repetition  is  absolutely 
essential  to  habit,  skill,  readiness,  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 

6.  Make  special  efforts  to  prepare  for  the  lessons  in  physical  training, 
moral  training  and  training  in  politeness.  These  lessons  must  be  given 
with  as  much  regularity  and  thoroughness  as  the  arithmetic  or  geography 
lesson.     They  are  second  in  importance  to  nothing  else  in  the  course. 

7.  A  foundation  principle  in  school  government  is  that  every  pupil 
shall  be  allowed  the  largest  liberty  possible  without  infringing  on  the 
rights,  interests  or  convenience  of  others. 

8.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  teachers  to  govern  without  corporal 
punishment.  Bat  as  most  parents  are  compelled  at  times  to  resort  to  it 
in  the  home  government  of  their  children,  so  most  teachers  must  some- 
times resort  to  it  in  school. 

9.  Corporal  punishment  should  give  place  to  punishments  affecting 
the  sense  of  honor,  as  soon  as  this  sense  is  sufficiently  developed. 

10.  Do  not  become  the  slave  of  routine,  or  of  one  inflexible,  mechan- 
ical, automatic  system. 
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ir.  Assign  reasonable  lessons,  suited  to  the  capacity,  not  of  the  best, 
but  of  the  average  pupils. 

12.  "Always  remember  that  to  educate  rightly  is  not  a  simple  and 
easy  thing,  but  a  complex  and  extremely  difficult  thing,  the  hardest 
task  upon  adult  life." — Herbert  Spencer. 

II.      TO    PRINCIPALS   AND   ASSISTANTS. 

1.  In  the  Course  of  Study,  detailed  methods  are  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual tact  and  skill  of  the  teacher.  Certain  results  are  required,  but  it 
is  not  expected  that  all  will  reach  those  results  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
The  text-books  are  an  aid  to  teachers,  but  are  subordinate  to  skillful 
teaching. 

2.  Some  part  of  the  time  each  day  must  be  allowed  for  study;  but 
the  amount  to  be  given  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  recitation. 
When  a  class  is  not  divided  into  sections,  the  entire  class  must  be  allowed 
time  for  study,  and  taught  how  to  study. 

III.       RECITATIONS   AND   USE   OE   TEXT-BOOKS. 

1.  The  aim  of  teachers  in  conducting  recitations  should  be  to  ascer- 
tain if  their  pupils  have  given  reasonable  attention  to  lessons  assigned 
for  study,  and  to  supplement  the  text-book  lessons  with  such  illustra- 
tions and  explanations  as  are  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  lessons  in  text-books  is  far  from  perfect,  and 
the  teacher  must  constantly  exercise  a  wise  discrimination,  both  in  assign- 
ing lessons  and  in  omitting  unimportant  matter.  In  geography.while  the 
whole  may  be  read  with  open  book,  not  more  than  a  small  fraction,  at 
most,  of  the  matter  in  each  one  of  the  text-books  used  ought  to  be  mem- 
orized. The  important  points  should  be  marked  in  every  advanced  lesson 
assigned  for  study;  otherwise  the  mind  of  the  child  is  burdened  with  too 
many  details.  In  history,  while  the  whole  should  be  read  in  class,  but 
very  little  should  be  marked  for  memorizing.  In  grammar,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  notes  and  exceptions  in  fine  print  should  be  read,  but  not  mem- 
orized. The  readers  should  be  used  as  most  valuable  aids  in  composi- 
tion, grammar  and  spelling.  Recitation  records  may  be  kept;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  desirable  that  every  recitation  should  be  recorded.  Fre- 
quently the  recitation  of  an  assigned  lesson  should  be  brief,  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  explanations  and  illustrations  by 
the  teacher.  A  written  review,  on  Friday,  will  frequently  afford  the 
best  standard  of  work  during  the  week.  It  is  not  desirable  that  teachers 
be  made  recording  clerks  for  pupils. 

3.  While  recitations  in  history,  geography  and  grammar  may  some- 
times be  conducted  in  writing,  teachers  are  cautioned  against  a  neglect 
of  oral  recitations. 
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4.  Teachers  are  expected  to  explain  each  new  lesson  assigned,  so 
that  each  pupil  may  know  what  he  is  expected  to  do  at  the  next  recita- 
tion, and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Rules  and  definitions  should  be  plain, 
simple  and  concise;  and  if  deduced  by  pupils  and  teachers  from  the  ex- 
ercises, are  more  valuable  than  if  memorized  from  the  book.  Teachers 
should  never  proceed  with  a  recitation  without  the  attention  of  the 
whole  class.  Simultaneous  recitation  should  not  be  resorted  to,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  occasional  variety  to  exercises,  of  arousing 
and  exciting  the  class  when  dull  and  drowsy,  of  aiding  to  fix  in  the  mind 
important  definitions,  tables,  etc.,  and  also  in  certain  spelling  and  elocu- 
tionary exercises. 

IV.      ARITHMETIC. 

i.  One  great  object  of  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  mental  discipline. 
To  secure  this,  it  is  better  that  the  class  should  work  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  the  teacher.  Hence  the  regulations  forbidding  teachers 
in  certain  grades  to  assign  any  arithmetic  lesson  to  be  learned  at  home. 

2.  One  hour  a  day  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  course  in  each 
grade.  The  blackboards  should  be  kept  in  constant  use  both  by  teachers 
and  pupils. 

3.  Accuracy,  rather  than  quickness,  should  be  the  rule.  The  pupil 
should  be  taught  the  principle  underlying  every  process  in  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  arithmetic. 

4.  In  teaching  common  and  decimal  fractions,  keep  within  the  limits 
of  fractions  used  in  business.  The  huge  fractional  puzzles  found  in  most 
arithmetics  should  be  given  neither  to  beginners  nor  to  advanced  pupils. 

5.  Remember  to  use  very  small  numbers  in  all  analytical  explana- 
tions. 

VIII.     SPELLING. 

Good  spelling  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  culture,  and  bad  spelling  of 
the  lack  of  it.  The  orthography  of  the  English  language  is  so  difficult 
that  it  must  receive  a  large  share  of  the  time  and  practice  in  any  course 
of  instruction  and  in  every  grade.  The  spelling-book  is  only  an  aid  to 
good  spelling;  the  main  reliance  for  forming  a  habit  of  correct  spelling 
must  be  on  the  reading  lessons,  compositions  and  other  written  exer- 
cises as  provided  throughout  the  course.  Written  spelling  is  more  valu- 
able than  oral,  yet  the  former  must  not  be  used  exclusively.  Both  the 
eye  and  the  ear  must  lend  their  aid. 

No  assistance  whatever  should  be  given  the  pupils  by  pronouncing 
syllables  or  by  mispronouncing  words  to  indicate  the  spelling.  Pupils 
should  be  required  to  pronounce  each  word  distinctly,  after  it  is  dic- 
tated by  the  teacher.  Pronounce  every  word  distinctly,  in  a  natural  tone 
of  voice.  The  thundering  volume  of  the  old-fashioned  "spelling-tone" 
adds  nothing  to  the  effect  of  a  lesson  in  orthography. 
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IX.      COMPOSITION. 

Exercises  in  writing  compositions  constitute  the  most  practical  part 
of  grammar. 

Copying  reading  lessons  from  the  open  book  will  be  found  a  valuable 
aid  as  an  exercise  in  spelling,  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals  and  divis- 
ions of  paragraphs.  These  should  be  followed  by  written  abstracts  of 
easy  reading  lessons  from  memory. 

No  exercise  is  more  important  than  that  of  letter-writing.  Particu- 
lar attention  should  be  given  to  the  form  of  beginning  and  ending,  the 
date,  paragraphs,  margin,  folding,  superscription,  sealing,  etc 

If  composition  exercises  are  given  frequent^* ,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  teacher  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  correcting.  Pupils  should 
therefore  be  required  to  exchange  exercises  and  correct  them  in  the 
class,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  The  exercise  of  criticism  in 
correcting  compositions  is  quite  as  valuable  to  the  pupil  as  the  original 
one  of  writing  them.  All  corrected  compositions  should  be  re-copied 
in  a  small  blankbook. 

X.       GOOD    LANGUAGE. 

The  correct  use  of  language  is  a  matter  of  habit  rather  than  of  tech- 
nical study  of  the  rules  of  grammar. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  arduous  duties  of  every  teacher,  whether  in 
high  or  low  grade  classes,  to  correct,  daily,  the  inaccuracies  of  speech 
resulting  from  bad  habits  of  pronunciation  and  in  the  use  of  language. 
The  teacher  should  use  plain  and  pure  English,  and  require  pupils  to  do 
the  same.  No  provincialisms,  no  slang,  no  careless  or  slovenly  pronun- 
ciation, should  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  Questions  should  be 
direct  ;  answers,  concise. 

XI.       CHARACTER. 

The  exercise  of  good  principles,  confirmed  into  habit,  is  the  true 
means  of  forming  a  good  character.  The  moral  faculties,  like  the  intel- 
ectual,  need  daily  development  from  the  feeble  germs  of  childhood. 
Children  do  not  learn  arithmetic  and  grammar  merely  by  repeating 
rules  and  formulas  ;  neither  will  they  appreciate  and  assimilate  the 
foundation  principles  of  right  and  wrong  as  rules  of  action  merely  by 
the  process  of  repeating  mottoes  and  maxims.  The  moral  faculties  are 
of  slow  growth  ;  they  need  daily  culture  and  exercise  until  the  habit  of 
right  thinking  and  right  doing  is  formed.  There  are  evil  tendencies  in 
the  child's  nature  to  be  repressed  ;  there  are  germs  of  good  qualities  to 
be  warmed  into  life  and  quickened  in  their  growth  ;  and  this  is  the  work 
of  skillful  teachers  during  many  years  of  school  life. 

The  selfishness  of  children  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  moral  training. 
To  teach  self-denial  and  self-control   must   be   the   constant  care  of  the 
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teacher.     Every  case  of  quarreling,  cruelty,  fraud,  profanity  and  vulgar- 
ity, should  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  moral  lesson. 

XII.      MANNER. 

Good  manners  are  intimately  connected  with  good  morals,  and  teach- 
ers should  improve  every  opportunity  to  teach  civility  and  courtesy.  In 
the  primary  schools  teachers  should  give  particular  instruction  in  the 
common  rules  of  politeness.  The  manners  of  children  in  their  inter- 
course with  schoolmates  should  receive  constant  attention.  The  position 
of  the  pupil  in  his  seat,  his  movements  in  and  out  of  the  room,  his  man- 
ner of  reciting,  should  all  be  carefully  noticed. 

Teachers  cannot  expect  to  make  their  pupils  more  civil  or  more  cour- 
teous then  they  show  themselves  to  be.  In  dress  and  in  manner,  they 
must  be  what  they  would  have  their  pupils  become. 
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Agassiz    

Bernal  Heights  . 
Lowell  High    ... 

Broadway 

Buena  Vista    

Cooper  

Crocker     

Clement 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Polytechnic  High 

Chinese 

Denman 

Douglass 

Everett 

Edison 

Emerson 

Fairmount 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Garfield    

Girls'  High 

Grant 


Louis  Agassiz. 

(Location. ) 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

(Street.  ) 

(Location.  ) 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  philanthropist. 

Charles  Crocker. 

Joseph  Clement,  President  of  the  Board. 

Grover  Cleveland. 


James  Denman,  teacher  and  superintendent. 

( Street.  ) 

Edward  Everett. 

Edison,  the  inventor. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

(Location.) 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

General  John  C.  Fremont. 

James  G.  Garfield. 


Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
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Golden  Gate .  .  . 
Henry  Durant  . 
Humboldt  .... 

Haight 

Hamilton 

Horace  Mann . . 

Harrison 

Hearst 

Hawthorne 

Irving 

James  Lick 
John  Swett 

Jefferson 

LeConte ... 
Laguna  Honda 

Lafayette 

Lincoln  

Longfellow  .  . . 
Madison 


( Location.  ) 

Henry  Durant. 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt. 

H.  H.  Haight. 

Alexander  Hamilton. 

Horace  Mann. 

Benjamin  F.  Harrison. 

George  Hearst. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Washington  Irving. 

James  Lick. 

John  Swett,  teacher  and  superintendent. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

John  and  Joseph  LeConte. 

(Location.) 

Lafayette. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

James  Madison. 


Mission ( Location. ) 


Marshall 

Monroe .        

Moulder 

North  Cosmopolitan  . .  . 

Ocean  House 

Pacific  Heights 

Peabody 

Potrero 

Richmond 

Redding 

Rincon  

Sheridan 

Sutro 

South  Cosmopolitan  .  . . 
Stanford 


James  W.  Marshall. 

James  Monroe. 

Andrew  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent. 

(Location.) 

(Location.) 

(Location.) 

George  Peabody. 

(Location.) 

(Location. ) 

(Location. ) 

General  Phil  Sheridan. 

Adolph  Sutro. 

( Location. ) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford. 
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NAMES    OF   SCHOOLS. 

IN    HONOR    OK 

South  End 

South  San  Francisco.  .  . 

Spring  Valley 

Sherman 

Starr  King 

Winfield  Scott 

Washington 

W7est  End 

Whittier 

Webster 

(Location.  ) 

(Location.  ) 

(Location.  ) 

General  William  T.  Sherman. 

Thomas  Starr  King. 

General  Winfield  Scott. 

George  Washington. 

(Location.) 

John  G.  Whittier. 

Daniel  Webster. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

A  beginning  of  manual  training  was  made  in  1892  by 
organizing  in  the  Commercial  High  School,  classes  in  wood- 
work, architectural  drawing  and  free-hand  drawing. 

Two  classes  in  cooking  have  been  established,  and  two  in 
sewing.  By  resolution  of  the  Board,  August  8,  1894,  it  was 
ordered  that  two  additional  classes  in  cooking  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  three  classes  in  manual  training,  for  pupils  in  the 
higher  Grammar  Grades. 

In  Eastern  cities  the  value  of  manual  training  has  passed 
out  of  the  stage  of  argument  into  that  of  action,  and  it  is  time 
for  this  city  to  follow  in  the  lines  of  educational  progress.  In 
this  connection  I  quote  from  the  report  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Bryant,  the  special  teacher  of  manual  training,  April  25,  1894, 
the  following  extracts  : 

In  the  details  of  this  report  I  shall  confine  myself  to  work  for  the 
upper  Grammar  Grades.  For  the  lower  grades,  Manual  Training  is 
essentially  Kindergarten  work.  Usually  no  special  rooms  or  teachers 
are  required,  and  outfits  and  material  are  simple  and  of  small  cost. 
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SEWING. 

In  inculcating  habits  of  neatness,  industry,  care  and  exactness,  sewing 
is  to  the  girl  largely  what  carpentry  is  to  the  boy.  In  its  simpler  details 
it  is  adapted  to  younger  classes,  while  in  its  variety  of  work  it  offers  a 
progressive  series  of  useful  exercises  for  older  pupils  through  the  Grammar 
Grades.  The  cost  of  outfit  is  not  large;  low  tables  are  needed,  costing  from 
$1.75  to  $2.00  each,  while  suitable  chairs  may  be  purchased  for  35  cents 
to  $1.00  each,  making  the  cost  per  room  for  classes  of  twenty-four  from 
$30.00  to  $35.00.  Adding  $10.00  for  a  case  to  hold  work,  etc.,  will  make 
the  cost  about  $45.00.  If  a  sewing  machine  is  supplied,  add  say  $40.00 
more.  This  would  be  highly  desirable  in  the  upper  grades.  The  cost  of 
tools  and  material  is  merely  nominal. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  to  be  met  is  in  finding  suitable  rooms 
which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Considerable  may  be  accomplished — 
indeed,  good  work  has  been  done  —  in  the  regular  school  room.  But  the 
pupil,  from  her  confined  position,  works  at  a  constant  disadvantage. 
Besides  this,  a  part  of  a  class  cannot  well  be  given  instruction  with  the 
rest  of  the  class  engaged  in  their  studies  in  the  same  room,  and  forty  or 
fifty  pupils  in  a  class  is  too  many  in  any  Manual  Training  work  if  good 
results  are  hoped  for. 

A  well-lighted  room  containing  about  500  square  feet  of  floor  space  is 
needed.  Usually  a  teacher  can  be  found  among  the  corps  in  any  large 
school  with  sufficient  skill  as  a  seamstress  to  teach  this  work. 

In  a  course  of  one  hour  per  week,  and  with  classes  of  twenty-four 
each,  one  room  would,  carrying  three  classes  per  day  in  succession,  pro- 
vide for  300  pupils,  or  480  with  four  classes  per  day. 

COOKING. 

The  value  of  cooking  as  Manual  Training  lies,  of  course,  almost 
entirely  in  its  future  application  in  the  home  economy.  For  this  work 
special  teachers  are  required,  who  can  demonstrate  practically  as  well  as 
instruct  theoretically. 

Owing  to  the  degree  of  thought  and  judgment  required  for  such  work, 
it  does  not  seem  well  adapted  to  children  as  young  as  those  in  the  Pri- 
mary Grades.  For  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  the  results 
should  be  satisfactory.  A  separate  room  must,  of  course,  be  had.  This 
should  be  about  as  large  as  for  sewing.  The  cost  of  an  outfit,  consisting 
of  a  stove,  tables,  cupboard  and  shelves,  sink,  dishes  and  utensils,  and 
including  labor  in  fitting  up,  would  be  approximately  $150.00  for  a  class 
of  twenty-five. 

The  usual  course  is  two  years  —  two  hours  per  week.  With  a  class  of 
twenty-five  and  two-hour  exercises  per  day,  ten  classes,  or  500  pupils, 
could  be  accommodated.  It  would  seem  best  that,  except  possibly  in 
one  or  two  cases  where  the  schools  are  near  together,  the  rooms  for  both 
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cooking  and  sewing  for  any  one  school  should  be  in  its  own  building. 
In  case  only  one  vacant  room  could  be  found  in  any  school  where  it  was 
thought  best  to  introduce  both  kinds  of  work,  it  would  be  practicable, 
with  a  room  of  about  700  square  feet  floor  space,  to  use  it  for  both,  alter- 
nating. The  apparatus  and  demonstration  tables  for  the  cooking  could 
be  located  near  one  end  of  the  room,  and  space  thus  left  for  the  sewing 
tables  and  chairs,  which  could,  in  turn,  be  easily  moved  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room  when  the  cooking  class  takes  its  lesson.  In  this  case 
alternate  days  or  half-days  could  be  devoted  to  each  work,  so  that  five 
classes  of  125  pupils  in  cooking,  and  ten  classes  of  250  pupils  in  sewing, 
could  be  accommodated. 

Ultimately  a  continuous  course  in  sewing  and  cooking  could  be 
followed  by  giving  sewing  to  ail  grades  from  the  Second  to  Sixth  inclu- 
sive, and  cooking  to  the  Seventh  and  Eighth. 

CARPENTRY. 

The  usual  course  in  technical  or  special  Manual  Training  Schools 
covers  one  year,  with  about  six  hours  per  week.  Since,  probably,  not 
more  than  two  hours  per  week  can  be  given  up  to  this  work  from  the 
usual  common-school  curriculum,  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  course 
out  to  cover  three  years  to  accomplish  a  fair  amount  of  work.  It  should 
not  be  said,  however,  that  a  three-years'  course  should  always  be,  in  its 
visible  results,  the  equivalent  of  a  one-year  technical-school  course,  as 
the  latter  school  has  an  advantage  in  having  pupils  who  are  more  mature 
and  who  usually  have  an  aptitude,  or  at  least  inclination,  for  such  indus- 
trial education. 

The  best  number  for  classes  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
twenty.  Twenty-four  may  be  used,  but,  as  the  character  of  the  work 
necessitates  careful  supervision,  it  is  found  that  if  the  number  much 
exceeds  twenty  the  class  is  too  cumbersome  to  handle  properly. 

SYSTEM   OF  WORK. 

There  are  two  principal  systems  in  use  at  the  present  time  —  the 
Russian  and  the  Sloyd.  The  writer  favors  a  modified  form  of  Sloyd  for 
Common  Schools  (Grammar  Grades),  for  the  following  reasons  : 

In  the  Russian  system  the  lessons  are  given  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
joints  and  carpentry  exercises,  properly  graded  from  simple  to  complex, 
and  of  such  variety  as  to  include  the  use  of  all  the  principal  tools.  The 
main  object  in  view  is  the  acquisition  of  manual  skill  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  use  of  tools  and  materials  of  construction.  The  piece 
when  finished  has  no  use  or  value  in  itself;  is  only  a  part  of  something 
that  will  never  exist,  and  after  a  little  is  usually  thrown  away.  It  is 
simply  an  exercise ;  and  what  the  pupil  has  learned  is  how  to  make  that 
particular  joint,  with  perhaps  in  addition  the  fact,  imparted  to  him  as 
information,  that  that  form  of  joint  is  used  in  certain  constructive  work. 
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It  is  only  late  in  the  course  —  after  he  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  a 
considerable  amount  of  skill  —  that  he  is  allowed  to  construct  a  complete 
object. 

With  the  Sloyd  system,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  is  arranged  in 
a  series  of  finished  objects  or  models  from  simple  to  complex,  each  of 
which  has  a  definite  use  and  value,  and  with  which  he  is  familiar  in  his 
home  or  school  life.  Each  of  these  models  as  a  lesson  is  subdivided  into 
a  number  of  exercises,  so  graded  that  the  proper  comprehension  and 
execution  of  each  depends  upon  the  comprehension  and  execution  of 
the  previous  one.  The  pupil's  mind  is  thus  led  step  by  step  to  a  finished 
product.  The  mechanical  accuracy  of  the  finished  piece  is  of  much  less 
importance  than  that  the  pupil  shall  have  understood  all  the  processes, 
the  reason  for  each  line  and  chisel  or  saw  cut,  and  the  relations  of  each 
step  to  the  finished  whole.  With  such  a  system  —  properly  taught,  how- 
ever—  the  manual  skill  acquired  is  likely  to  be  as  great  by  the  end  of 
the  course  as  under  the  Russian  system. 

The  pupil's  thinking,  planning  and  reasoning  powers  are  thus  awak- 
ened more,  I  believe,  than  by  any  other  system,  and  he  is  taught  to 
complete  what  he  undertakes. 

Another  point  of  considerable  practical  importance  is  that  by  work- 
ing towards  a  definite  end,  keeping  in  view  a  useful  or  ornamental 
object  (the  ornamental  should  be  considered  to  a  certain  extent)  which 
he  is  to  complete,  the  pupil's  interest  is  awakened  and  sustained  better, 
certainly,  than  by  the  Russian  system.  The  separate  exercises  of  the 
Russian  system  may  be  said  to  be  abstract  propositions  which  are  merely 
worked  out  without  illustration,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  teaching 
of  algebra  and  arithmetic  by  abstract  theorems,  without  practical  exam- 
ples. The  younger  pupil  fails  to  grasp  the  meaning  and  use  of  what  he 
is  doing.  Carrying  the  comparison  further,  we  know  that  when  the 
student  of  mathematics  has  become  sufficiently  mature  he  may,  if  he 
has  a  mathematical  mind,  undertake  the  study  of  abstract  theorems 
with  profit;  so,  if  the  pupil  is  sufficiently  mature  to  be  able  to  look  ahead 
and  see  to  what  end  the  working  of  all  these  separate  joints  is  leading 
him,  he  may,  if  he  has  a  natural  aptitude  for  mechanical  work,  continue 
the  course  with  unflagging  interest  and  zeal  to  the  end. 

But  for  the  average  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade  pupils  ( and  we  must 
adapt  our  system  to  the  average  pupil),  unless  he  can  find  a  present  in- 
terest in  the  thing  in  hand  beyond  what  may  lie  in  the  mechanical 
execution,  the  work  is  likely  to  become  tiresome.  Therefore,  while  I 
believe  that  the  Russian  system  is,  on  the  whole,  well  adapted  for  tech- 
nical or  special  manual  training  schools,  I  consider  that,  in  its  essential 
principles,  Sloyd  is  best  suited  for  a  common  school  system  for  pupils 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Sloyd,  as  introduced  and  now  used  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  I 
believe,  could  be  modified  with  advantage  in  some  of  its  details,  in  the 
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direction  of  greater  usefulness  of  the  models,  and  of  avoiding  some 
repetition  of  processes.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  system  is  the  best — the 
most  scientific  from  an  educational  standpoint — thus  far  devised  for 
common  schools. 

DRAWING. 

A  certain  amount  of  mechanical  drawing  is  necessary  in  this  work. 
Most  of  the  work  is  done  from  regular  shop  drawings,  and  the  pupil 
needs  enough  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  isometric  projection,  the  use 
of  instruments,  lettering,  dimensioning,  etc.,  to  be  able  to  make  and  read 
all  the  drawings  he  uses.  If  he  has  had  no  previous  training,  it  will  be 
necessary,  at  the  outset  of  the  carpentry  course,  to  give  him  drawing  ex- 
ercises for  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks.  This  may  be  done  during  the  first 
half-hour  of  each  exercise,  so  that  the  pupil  carries  on  the  drawing  and 
working  from  drawings  at  the  same  time,  always  keeping,  in  his  practice, 
ahead  of  the  drawing  from  which  he  works. 

The  cost  of  the  necessary  instruments  (furnished  by  the  pupil)  is  75 
cents.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  larger  pieces — the  drawing-board,  the 
square  and  the  triangles — which  should  form  a  part  of  the  shop  outfit. 

SHOPS. 

For  a  shop  for  student  carpentry,  a  well-lighted  room  with  about  750 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  giving  room  for  twenty  benches,  is  needed. 
A  little  less  space  may  be  tolerated  when  it  is  impossible  to  get  this 
amount,  but  not  without  some  crowding.  Good  light  is  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations. 

The  cost  of  equipment  for  a  class  of  twenty  is  summarized  as  followa 

Twenty  benches,  with  bench  stop,  at  $15.00 $300  00 

Twenty  sets  general  tools,  at  $15.50 310  00 

Twenty  vises,  at  $5 100  00 

$710  00 

Special  tools 50  00 

Grindstone  and  frame 20  00 

Shelving,  lockers  and  fitting  up 30  00 

Total $810  00 

For  classes  of  twenty-four  the  additional  cost  would  be  as  follows  : 

Four  benches $60  00 

Four  sets  tools,  at  $15.50 62  00 

Four  vises 20  00 

$142  00 
810  00 

Total $952  00 
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If  each  shop  was  run  four  hours  per  day,  and  each  class  worked  two 
hours  per  week,  there  could  be  accommodated  ten  classes  or  200  pupils. 

The  conditions  to  be  met  in  establishing  a  complete  course  of  shop- 
work  throughout  this  city  are  as  follows  : 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  expensive  outfits  and  to  cover  as 
much  ground  as  possible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  several  shops 
which  shall  serve  certain  districts,  and  to  which  pupils  could  go  from 
surrounding  schools.  There  are  657  Seventh  and  531  Eighth  Grade  boys 
in  the  city  at  the  present  time,  not  counting  a  few  scattering  in  extreme 
outlying  schools;  this  gives  a  total  of  1,188  for  these  two  grades. 
Assuming  an  increase  of  about  3  per  cent  for  those  grades  for  next  fall 
(over  the  present  figures  for  April),  there  would  be  in  round  numbers 
1,250,  requiring  ( 1250-=- 200)  about  six  shops,  supposing  that  an  equal 
number  of  pupils  could  attend  each  shop.  Since,  however,  the  various 
Grammar  Schools  in  any  one  district,  from  their  unequal  size  and  dis- 
tribution, could  not  send  just  the  number  of  pupils  to  fill  up  the  quota 
for  the  shop  for  that  district,  there  would  probably  be  required  eight 
shops  for  the  whole  city. 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1894,  I  made  a  report  to  the  Board, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

There  are  now  in  our  school  rooms  13,000  desks  and  seats  known  as 
the  ' '  Palmer  patent. ' '  The3T  were  put  into  the  schools  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  desks  are  still  in  good  condition  and  are  available  for  twenty- five 
to  thirty  years  longer.  But  the  "  stools  "  or  seats,  mounted  on  a  cylinder 
of  iron,  are  relics  of  barbaric  cruelty  to  children  and  ought  to  be  replaced 
by  some  modern  seat.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  a  good  seat  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $2.50  a  seat.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  sum  of 
$5,000  be  set  apart  from  the  surplus  fund,  to  be  expended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies  in  the  purchase  of  seats  for  the  higher  Grammar 
Grades  in  which  the  Palmer  seats  are  now  in  use. 

Subsequently  the  Board  set  aside  $5,000  to  be  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  a  new  style  of  seat,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Palmer  stools. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  successor  in  office  and  of  the 
incoming  Board  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  work  thus 
begun  until  every  Palmer  stool  in  the  Department  is  replaced 
by  a  suitable  seat. 
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The  following  is  the  statement  by  the  Storekeeper,   Mr. 
Hare,   of   the  number  of  Palmer  stools   in    the   Department,^ 
March  30,    1894  : 

San  Francisco,  March  30,  1894^ 

Jo/m  Swett,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  — 

Dear  Sir  :     In  compliance  with  your  request,   I  have  ascertained 

the  number  of  Palmer  seats  in  use  in  the  School  Department  to  be  as 

follows  : 

Bernal  Heights  Primary 198 

Boys'  High  School 40 

Broadway  Grammar     372 

Chinese  Primary 65 

Clement  Grammar 239 

Cleveland  Primary 78 

Cooper  Primary     174 

Columbia  Primary, 313 

Commercial  High  School  267 

Crocker  Grammar 84 

Denman  Grammar     418 

Douglas  Primary 16 

Edison  Primary 36 

Emerson  Primary   176 

Everett  Primary 62 

Fairmount  Primary 23 

Franklin  Grammar 700 

Fremont  Primary 4 

Garfield  Primary 195 

Haight  Primary 58 

Hamilton  Grammar 161 

Harrison  Primary 395 

Hawthorne  Primary 300 

Hearst  Grammar 240 

Henry  Durant  Primary 6a 

Horace  Mann  Grammar 223 

Humboldt  Primarv 325 

Irving  Primary 222 

James  Lick  Grammar 231 

John  Swett  Grammar 730 

Lafayette  Primary 438 

Le  Conte  Primary 304 

Lincoln  Grammar 540 

Longfellow  Primary 313 

Marshall  Primary 208. 
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Mission  Grammar 561 

Monroe  Primary 79 

Moulder  Primary 10 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 270 

Ocean  House  Primary 30 

Pacific  Avenue  Primary 50 

Pacific  Heights  Grammar 160 

Peabody  Primary 28 

Potrero  Primary 109 

Redding  Primary 457 

Richmond  Primary in 

Rincon  Grammar 32 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 584 

South  End  Primary 30 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 533 

Stanford  Primary 257 

Washington  Grammar 493 

Webster  Primary 446 

West  End 63 

Whittier  Primary 373 

Winfield  Scott  Primary 27 

Total 12,911 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  A.  HARE, 

Storekeeper. 

THE    NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  the  Normal  Class  was  discon- 
tinued as  a  department  of  the  Girls'  High  School  and  established 
as  a  separate  Normal  School  in  July,  1894. 

The  school  was  opened  under  the  temporary  charge  of  Miss 
Fowler.  Two  months  later  it  was  fully  organized  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  A.  H.  Yoder  as  Principal  and  Miss  L,aura  T. 
Fowler  as  Vice-Principal. 

The  Normal  Class  was  established  in  connection  with  the 
Girls'  High  School  in  1876,  as  a  post-graduate  class,  with  a 
course  of  one  year. 

From  1876  to  1894  there  were  graduated  from  this  school 
1,284  teachers.  Of  these  graduates  there  are  over  300  now 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  School  Department  of  this  city. 

TEACHERS  LIBRARY 

Sun  Francisco  Public   Schools 
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The  good  work  done  by  these  trained  teachers  is  the  highest 
evidence  of  the  success  of  the  school.  Under  its  recent  organ- 
ization as  a  separate  school,  in  a  fairly  equipped  building,  its 
efficiency  ought  to  be  increased. 

APPOINTMENT    OF   SCHOOL    DIRECTORS. 

As  the  forming  of  a  new  City  Charter  will  soon  come  before 
the  people,  I*  desire  to  call  attention  to  changes  in  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  School  Directors,  and  I  therefore 
quote  the  following  from  my  report  of  1892  : 

ANOTHER  WEAK  POINT. 

Another  weak  point  in  our  city  school  system  is  the  election  of  the 
entire  Board  at  one  election  for  the  short  term  of  two  years.  It  seldom 
happens  that  members  are  re-elected  for  a  second  term.  With  a  bien- 
nial change  of  Board  there  is  a  biennial  change  of  policy.  Whenever  a 
new  charter  is  adopted  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  change  for  the 
better.  If  elected  by  popular  vote,  School  Directors  should  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  one-half  of  the  whole  number  being  elected 
biennially.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  appointment  of  Directors  may  be 
vested  in  the  Mayor.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  Central  Board  has  for 
many  years  been  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  as  a  result  the  general  con- 
trol of  the  schools  has  been  conservative  and  non-partisan.  Without 
arguing  this  point,  I  submit  a  statement  of  what  has  recently  been  done 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  taken  from  the  September  number  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review. 

"  The  plan  of  appointment  of  the  St.  Paul  Board  was  given  in  detail 
in  the  Educatio7ial  Review  for  February  last.  In  brief,  it  is  this  :  The 
Board  consists  of  seven  men  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  for  a  term  of  three 
years  each,  who  represent  the  city  at  large.  The  first  Board  under  the 
new  law  came  into  office  May  15,  1891,  hence  they  have  continued  in 
office  now  for  something  more  than  one  year.  Experience  thus  far  com- 
pletely vindicates  the  wisdom  of  those  who  framed  the  law." 

OFFICIAL   WORK   OF   THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  fewer  schools  than 
usual,  for  various  reasons. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in  July  and  August, 
much  of  my  time  was  taken  up  by  visits  of  parents  desiring 
transfers  for  their  children.     Since  the  establishment  of  bound- 
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ary  division  lines  for  schools,  a  great  deal  of  additional  work 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  Superintendent. 

During  the  year  I  gave  a  thorough  oral  examination  of  all 
the  Eighth  Grade  classes  in  Reading  and  upon  their  study  of 
Gray's  "Elegy"  and  other  selected  pieces  of  literature.  I 
devoted  from  one  to  two  hours  to  each  class,  and  was  occupied 
in  the  work  nearly  two  months,  examining  from  thirty  to  forty 
classes.  Of  course,  this  work  cut  me  off  from  my  usual  short 
visits  to  classes.  The  results  of  my  examination  of  the  highest 
Grammar  Grade  classes  was  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Some 
classes  passed  an  examination  that  would  do  credit  to  High 
School  classes. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  higher 
grades  should  give  more  time  to  the  study  of  masterpieces  of 
American  literature,  and  I  hope  a  further  advance  will  soon  be 
made. 

I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time,  also,  to  grade  meetings 
of  teachers,  called  after  school  hours  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing or  discussing  the  Course  of  Stud}-  or  methods  of  instruction. 
Hence,  during  the  year  most  of  the  general  class  visiting  has 
been  done  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent. 

A   RETIRING   FUND   FOR   TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  of  this  city  and  of  other  cities  in  the  State 
have  made,  during  the  past  four  years,  strong  efforts  to  secure 
a  State  law  for  pensioning  public  school  teachers  who,  after  a 
service  of  twenty-five  years,  become  worn  out  and  are  without 
other  means  of  support  than  their  salary. 

The  bill  has  failed  in  two  successive  Legislatures.  As  it 
seems  impossible  to  secure  a  general  State  law,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  Act  authorizing  cities 
having  a  population  of  20,000  or  over  to  set  aside  a  small 
percentage  of  moneys  raised  by  city  tax  as  a  pension  fund,  to 
be  awarded,  under  prescribed  rules,  to  teachers  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  retire  from  duty  on  account  of  advancing  years  or 
of  a  breaking  down  in  health.  In  the  City  of  New  York  the 
pay  of  teachers  forfeited  by  absence  from  duty  is  thus  set  aside. 
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During  the  past  year  in  this  city  it  became  the  painful  duty 
of  the  Board  to  retire  several  teachers,  worn  out  in  service  and 
broken  down  in  health  by  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  schools.  These  teachers  were  left  without  means 
and  without  relatives  able  to  support  them.  Such  cases  are 
heart-rending,  and  there  exists  an  imperative  necessity  for 
some  legislative  action  to  meet  them. 

THE   SALARY   SCHEDULE- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  some  equalization  of  the  sala- 
ries of  Principals  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  changes  made 
in  the  number  of  classes  in  certain  schools  by  the  enforcement 
of  district  lines  and  by  consolidation. 

This  part  of  the  schedule  was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  fairly 
made  up,  being  determined  by  the  daily  attendance  and  number 
of  classes.  The  slight  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  was  also  a  just  measure.  But 
the  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  Primary  Grades 
was  uncalled  for  and  ill  advised. 

The  only  valid  reason  for  a  reduction  of  salaries  should  be 
a  lack  of  money  to  carry  on  the  schools,  and  in  this  case  no 
such  reason  exists. 

LEADING    OBJECTS   OF   MY   ADMINISTRATION. 

Outside  of  the  routine  executive  work  of  the  office,  the 
main  points  to  which  I  have  directed  my  efforts  during  my 
term  of  office  for  nearly  four  years  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  : 

i .  To  secure  in  all  the  lower  grades  simple,  thorough  and 
practical  training  in  reading,  writing  and  spelling  our  mother 
tongue. 

2.  Thorough  training  in  the  essentials  of  arithmetic,  rig- 
idlv  excluding  non-essentials  that  have  been  crammed  into  the 
text-books  on  arithmetic. 

3.  Some  practice  in  simple,  natural  and  attractive  exercises 
in  free-hand  drawing. 
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4.  The  introduction  of  a  natural  style  of  running  hand- 
writing—  vertical  or  inclined  to  vertical  penmanship. 

5.  The  introduction  into  the  schools  of  sets  of  good  sup- 
plementary Readers,  and  sets  of  good  literary  extracts  from 
American  authors,  to  supplement  the  State  Readers. 

6.  The  introduction  into  all  Grammar  Grades  of  sets  of 
Primary  Histories  of  our  country  as  supplementary  reading. 

7.  The  extension  of  the  course  in  elementary  science. 

8.  Systematic  moral  training  by  means  of  talks  on  topics 
and  the  reading  of  extracts  from  the  best  books  on  this  subject. 

9.  Systematic  training  in  politeness  by  means  of  talks  on 
topics  and  of  reading  from  special  books  on  this  subject. 

10.  Frequent  meetings  of  grade  teachers  and  a  free  discus- 
sion of  methods. 

11.  Teachers'  Institute  meetings,  with  lectures  by  the 
ablest  educators  that  could  be  secured. 

12.  To  secure  a  Course  of  Study  flexible  enough  to  allow 
the  exercise  of  some  individuality  in  teaching  both  to  princi- 
pals and  class  teachers.  In  essentials  there  must  be  general 
uniformity  of  studies,  but  a  dead  level  of  Chinese  uniformity 
in  details  is  the  greatest  of  educational  evils.  The  school  must 
not  become  a  machine.  Under  the  present  course  there  is 
ample  scope  for  enthusiastic  and  earnest  teachers  that  have 
ideas.  The  course  will  need  revision  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  educational  progress.  In  drawing,  in 
elementary  science,  in  music,  in  reading,  in  geography,  there 
is  liberty  enough  for  the  best  principals  and  best  teachers  to 
do  the  best  kind  of  teaching. 

Under  the  present  system  of  promotions  no  child  need  be 
held  back  on  account  of  failure  to  reach  a  certain  percentage. 
Principals  and  teachers  that  have  the  best  judgment  will  have 
the  best-graded  schools.  If  they  fail  it  is  their  own  fault. 
Enthusiasm  is  the  secret  of  success  in  teaching.  Without 
some  degree  of  freedom  there  can  be  neither  enthusiasm  nor 
earnestness.  Slaves  never  become  enthusiastic  except  in  a 
struggle  for  liberty.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  all 
over  the   United  States  the   reign  of  written  official  exami- 
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nations   and  of  percentages  and  of  dead-level  mediocrity  in 
infinitesimal  particulars  is  coming  to  an  end. 

13.  To  secure  the  establishment  of  classes  in  cooking. 

14.  To  secure  the  beginning  of  manual  training  classes  in 
Grammar  Schools. 

15.  To  distribute  among  the  schools,  by  means  of  the  City 
and  County  Teachers'  Library,  the  best  modern  practical 
handbooks  on  teaching. 

16.  To  provide  suitable  school  seats  and  desks,  in  order  to 
protect  the  health  of  pupils. 

17.  To  secure,  by  means  of  filling  up  classes  to  a  maximum 
of  fifty  pupils,  a  reasonable  economy  in  school  expenses. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  faith- 
ful and  efficient  work  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Madison  Bab- 
cock  during  the  past  four  years.  The  schools  are  the  better 
for  his  efforts.  He  has  been  the  friend  of  the  teachers.  He 
has  smoothed  out  trouble  with  pupils  on  account  of  discipline. 
He  has  aided  the  teachers  who  needed  assistance,  instead  of 
reporting  them  as  incompetent.  I  commend  him  to  the  confi- 
dence of  school  officials. 

During  my  term  of  office  I  have  been  under  continuous  ob- 
ligations for  official  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
George  Beanston.  His  long  services  as  Assistant  Secretary 
and  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  have  made  him  an  invaluable 
expert  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  school  administration. 

To  George  W.  Wade,  Assistant  Secretary,  I.  J.  Aschheim, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Giles  C.  Letcher,  Bookkeeper,  Miss  M.  F. 
Cusick,  Stenographer,  and  Frank  W.  Yale,  Messenger,  I  re- 
turn my  thanks  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties  and  for  their  personal  kindness  and  courtesy. 

PERSONAL. 

As  I  am  soon  to  retire  from  official  connection  with  the 
schools  at  the  expiration  of  my  term  of  office,  I  wish,  through 
this  report,  to  return  to  the  teachers  in  the  School  Department 
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my  sincere  thanks  for  their  personal  kindness  and  courtesy. 
Under  the  circumstances  attending  my  election  to  office,  four 
years  ago,  I  should  have  been  recreant  to  duty  if  I  had  not 
put  my  whole  life  into  my  official  work.  I  may  have  made 
mistakes  ;  I  may  not  have  alwaj^s  done  the  wisest  thing  under 
complicated  conditions  ;  but  I  have  fearlessly  done  my  duty  as 
I  understood  it,  without  regard  to  personal  consequences.  I 
have  stood  by  the  teachers.  I  have  defended  many  from  unfair 
attacks.  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  secure  some  method  of 
appointing  of  teachers  better  than  that  of  personal  favoritism 
or  of  political  spoils. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  900  teachers  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment, some  of  whom  have  been  personal  friends  and  co-work- 
ers for  many  3^ears,  and  nearly  one-half  of  whom  were  my 
pupils  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  schools,  I  do  so  with  re- 
gret, as  my  retirement  from  office,  in  all  probability,  marks 
the  end  of  my  life-work  in  teaching  and  in  school  supervision. 

I  wish,  also,  in  closing  this  report,  to  return  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  people  of  this  city  for  their  long-continued  kind- 
ness to  me,  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  Forty  years  ago, 
I  came  here  a  young  man,  friendless  and  unknown.  I  secured 
an  humble  position  as  a  teacher.  Here  I  have  devoted  my 
youth,  my  manhood,  and  my  advancing  years  to  the  public 
schools. 

As  teacher,  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
as  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  I  have  put  into  my 
work  all  my  enthusiasm  and  all  my  energy.  I  love  the  city  of 
my  adoption.  I  am  proud  of  her  schools.  I  have  a  profound 
faith  that  a  good  system  of  public  schools  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  good  government.  The  public  schools  must 
be  made  the  nurseries  of  intelligent  patriotism.  They  must 
be  jealously  guarded  against  attacks,  and  must  be  kept  in  line 
with  the  best  of  modern  thought  in  education. 

I  am  thankful  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  aid  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  public  school  system  of  *his  city  and  of 
the  State  of  California. 

JOHN   SWETT, 
Superintendent  Common  Schools. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


1893. 

1894. 

88,067 
6'., 317 

92,026 
68,390 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  5  and  17  years  of  age 

Assessment  roll  of  the  taxable  property  of   the  city 

§346,224,706  00 
1,206,421  87 
14.71  cts. 

$342,644,179  00 
1,051,153  34 
10.95  cts. 

•City  school  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 

$3,230,900  00 

1,500,118  00 

245,000  00 

9,203  00 

34,096  00 

3,230,900  00 

1,527,630  00 

257,568  00 

10,506  85 

36,759  00 

$5,019,317  00 

$5,063,363  85 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS-Concluded. 


1893. 

1894. 

2 
1 

18 

49 

G 

9 

1 

20 

44 

6 

76 

73 

Number  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  by  the  department 
Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the  departm't 

7 
63 
17 

7 
63 
11 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  department. 

87 

81 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


1893. 

1894. 

1,141 

553 

39,698 

4,383 

Enrollment  in  the  Commercial  High  School 

571 
38,262 
4,286 

Total  enrollment 

45,775 

44,349 

Total  average  number  belonging 

34,888 
933 
400 

29,639 
1,827 

32,799 

3f,039 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  High  Schools 

976 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Commercial  High  School. . . 
Average  daily  attendance  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

457 
29,718 
1,788 

32,939 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES— MAY,  1894. 


SCHOOLS. 
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Agassiz  Primary 

Bernal  Heights  Primary 

Lowell  High 

Broadway  Grammar  ... 
Buena  Vista  Primary  . . . 

Chinese  Primary 

Clement  Grammar  

Cleveland  Primary 

Columbia  Primary 

Commercial  High 

Cooper  Primary 

Crocker  Grammar  

Denman  Grammar.   .  . . . 

Douglass  Primary 

Edison  Primary  

Emerson  Primary 

Everett  Primary 

Fairmount  Primary 

Franklin  Grammar 

Fremont  Primary 

Garfield  Primary 

Girls' High.... 

Golden  Gate  Primary .... 

Haight  Primary 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Harrison  Primary 

Hawthorne  Primary 

Hearst  Grammar 

Henry  Durant  Primary. . 
Horace  Mann  Grammar. 


1 

13 

6 

1 

1 

14 

12 

1 

1 

16 
4 
3 

1 

15 
11 
14 

18 

6 

13 

1 

13 

1 

1 

17 
4 
9 
13 
15 
13 

1 

2 

17 
9 
13 

2 

17 

2 

9 

11 

16 

8 

11 

1  . 

15 
13 

2 

17 

2 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  MAY..  1894- Continued. 
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Humboldt  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

James  Lick  Grammar 

Jefferson  Primary* 

John  Swett  Grammar 

Lafayette  Primary . 

Le  Conte  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Longfellow  Primary 

Madison  Primary 

Marshall  Primary 

Mission  Grammar 

Monroe  Primary 

Moulder  Primary 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

Ocean  House  Primary 

Pacific  Avenue  Primary 

Pacific  Heights  Grammar 

Peabody  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

Redding  Primary 

Richmond  Primary 

Rincon  Grammar 

Sheridan  Primary 

Sherman  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . 

South  End  Primary 

South  San  Francisco  Primary. . 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Stanford  Primary 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  MAY,  1S94-Concluded. 


SCHOOLS. 


Starr  King  Primary 

Sutro  Primary .   . 

Wash'ngton  Grammar. 

Webster  Primary 

West  End  Primary 

Whittier  Primary 

Wintield  Scott  Primary. 


Evening  Schools. 


Business  

Hamilton  Evening 

Horace  Mann  Evening 

Lincoln  Evening 

Potrero  Evening 

Washington  Evening 

Physical  Culture 

Teacher  of  Cooking 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training 

Teacher  of  Elementary  Science  . 


Totals 

CTnassigned  Teachers  acting  as  Substitutes 
Evening  School  Substitutes 


4 
3 

37 
1 

13 
1 
1 
1 
1 

S3! 
25 
7 


K 

* 

s 

3 
- 

■» 

3 

I 

13 

4 

8 

13 

3 

18 

4 

5 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

8 

29 

1    ... 

2 

11 

1 

1    .   . 
1    ... 

68 

766 

25 

6 

1 

74  1 

7!i2 
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SCHOOL   CENSUS   MAESHAL'S  REPORT  FOR   THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE    30,    1894. 


Number  of  white  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age — 

Boys 

Girls 


Total. 


Number  of  negro  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age— 

Bovs 

Girls 


Total. 


Native  born  Mongolians  between  5  and  17  years  of  age- 
Boys 

Girls 


Total 

Total  number  of  census  children   between  5  and   17  years  of 


Number  of  children  under  5  vears  of  age- 
White 

Negro 

Mongolian 


Total. 


Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  public  schools  at  any  time  during  the  school  year 


Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  private  schools,  but  no  public  schools  at  any 
time  during  the  year 


Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
not  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year. . . 


Nativity  of  children- 
Native  born . . . 
Foreign  born  . 


33,320 
33,611 

176 
118 

66,981 

574 
£41 

294 

23,120 

95 

421 

1,115 
68,390 

16,752 

88,706 
3,320 

23,636 
42,665 

8,973 

92,026 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OF     THE    WHOLE    NUMBER    ENROLLED     AND     THE 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1885. 


Number 
Enrolled. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

During  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1S85 

43,265 

32,183 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886 

43,140 

32,146 

43,311 

31,316 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888 

42,330 

30,191 

42,626 
42,926 

81,609 
31,352 

During  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1890 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891 

43,626 

31.809 

46,172 
45,775 

32,434 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893 

32,799 

44,349 

32,939 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools— Boys'  and  Girls' 

Number  of  teachers  in   Polytechnic  High  School 

Number  of  teachers  in  grammar  grades  (including  Vice-Principals). 

Number  of  teachers  in  primary  grades 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  Schools 

Number  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Principals  without  classes 

Number  of  unassigned  teachers  acting  as  substitutes,  day  schools.. , 

Number  of  regular  substitute  teachers,  evening  schools 

Number  of  teachers  Physical  Culture 

Number  of  teachers  Elementary  Science 

Number  of  teachers  Cooking 

Number  of  teachers  Manual  Training 


Total  number  of  teachers 

Whole  number  of  principals  (included  in  total) 

Number  of  principals  not  required  to  teach  a  class  (included  in  total) 
Number  of  vice-principals  (included  in  total) 


Men. 

Women. 

14 

17 

6 

12 

14 

267 

0 

383 

18 

48 

13 

38 

0 

25 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

74 

792 

22 

51 

i        17 

39- 

11 

15 

Total. 

31 

18 

281 

383 

66 

51 

25 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 


866 
73 
56 
26 
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SCHEDULE   OF   SALARIES,    1891-95. 


Per  Month. 


HIGH    SCHOOLS 

Principals 

Vice  Principals 

Heads  of  Departments 

Assistants 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  3  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  4  years'  experience 


(Experience  in  regularly  organized  High  Schools  in  the  United  States,  under 
a  High  School  Certificate,  to  count.) 

Teacher  of    Elocution— Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  of  Drawing — Girls'  High  School 

First  Assistant  -Polytechnic  High  School 

Second  Assistant — Polytechnic  High  School 

Assistants  Business  Department  Polytechnic  High  School 

Teachers  of  Typewriting— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Typewriting  (Miss  Garbarino)  —Polytechnic  High  School  

Teachers  of  Stenography— Polytechnic  High  School  

Teacher  of  Spanish— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Penmanship — Polytechi.ic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Bookkeepi  g  (Miss  Durkee)— Polytechnic  High  School 

Assistants  Business  Department  and  Typewriting — Polytechnic  High  School . 

Assistant  Teacher  Free-hand  Drawing— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Mechanical  and  Architectural    Drawing  and  Woodwork — Poly- 
technic High  School 

PRINCIPALS  OF    GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Lincoln,  John  Swett,  Horace  Mann  and  Sou'.h  Cosmopolitan 

All  other  Grammar  Schools  


8250  00 
165  00 
155  00 
100  00 
110  00 
120  00 
130  00 
140  00 

35  00 
1!5  00 
80  00 
75  00 
65  00 
60  00 
65  00 
75  00 
80  00 
75  00 
65  00 
60  00 
110  CO 

140  00 

200  00 
175  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF   SALARIES— Continued. 


PRINCIPALS   OF   PRIMAUV    SCHOOLS. 

Webster  and  Whittier 

Agassiz,  Cooper,  Emerson,  Fairmount,  Garfiefd,  Henry  Durant,  Hum- 
boldt, Haight,  Longfellow,  Marshall,  Pcabody,  Potrero,  South  San 
F.  ancisco,  Starr  King,  Moulder 

Cleveland,  Edison,  Fremont,  Golden  Gate,  Hawthorne,  Irving,  LeConte, 
Lafayette,  Rcddim.',  Stanford,  Sherman  

Bernal  Heights,  Pacific  Aw  nue,  Harrison  

Buena  Vi-ta,  Douglass,  Madison,  Monroe,  Sheridan,  South  End,  Win- 
field  Scott 

Chinese,  Oc.an  Hous-,  Sutro.West  End,  Laguna  Honda 

VICE-Pi  INCIPALS 

Grammar  Schools 

DAY   SCUOCLS. 

Substitute  Teachers 

Fifty  cents  a  day  additional  while  in  charge  of  classes. 

Probationary  Teachers— first  year 

Probationary  Teachers  —second  year 

REGULAR  TEACHSRS   OF   GRAMMAR  GRADE   I  LASSES. 

First  year 

Thereafter  a  yearly  increase  of  .$3  OJ  a  mouth,  until  the  following 
maximum  salaries  are  reached: 

Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades      

REGULAR  TEACHERS   OF   PRIMARY   GRADE  CLASSES. 

First  year 


PER  MONTH. 


$150  00 


130  00 
110  CO 


100  00 
90  00 


125  00 


25  00 


40  00 

45  00 


60  00. 


77  00" 
S3  00 
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SCHEDULE   OF   SALARIES— Continued. 


Thereafter  a  yearly  increase  of  $2  50  a  month,  until  the  followin 
maximum  salaries  are  reached: 

Lower  First,  First,  Second  and  Third  Grades 

Beginners'  Classes 

Provided,  that  the  maximum  salary  psid  to  the  holder  of  a  second 

grade  certificate  shall  be  §67. 50  a  month. 
In  fixing  the  salary  of  grammar  and  primary  teachers  already 
elected,  an  increase  for  experience  in  any  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  allowed,  as  provided  in  the  fore- 
going schedule,  but  as  to  teachers  hereafter  elected,  such  in- 
crease shall  be  allowed  only  for  experience  in  this  Department. 

Teacher  of  Sewing-Franklin  Grammar  School 

Teacher  Washington  Grammar  (Cecil  W.  Mark) 

Teacher  class  at  Hunter's  Point  (Mr.  L.  Bowman) 

Teacher  in  Grammar  Department  (L.  A.  Jordan) 

Teacher  South  San  Frani  isco  School  (F.  G.  Baird) 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Principal  Washington  Evening 

Head  Teacher  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening 

Assistants  Evening 

Principals  other  Evening  Schools 

Assistant  Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Principal  Business  Evening 

Teachers  of  High  School  Classes  in  Evening  Schools 


PER   MONTH. 


SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS. 

Substitutes,  Evening  Schools,  per  night,  for  reporting 
Substitutes,  Evening  Schools,  per  night,  for  teaching. 
Substitutes,  High  School,  per  day,  when  teaching 


§74  00 
S3  00 


75  00 

83  00 

90  00 

83-00 

83  00 

125  00 

100  00 

60  00 

50  00 

60  00 

85  00 

80  00 

60  00 

1  00 

2  50 
5  00 
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SCHEDULE   OF   SALARIES-Concluded. 


PER   MONTH. 


dFKICB    AND   SHOP  EMPLOYEES. 

Assistant  Secretaries,  each 

Bookkeeper 

Messenger 

Scavenger 

Storekeeper  and  Inspector  of  Buildings 

Assistant  Storekeeper 

Secretary  Board  of  Examination 

Typewriter 

Clerk  of  Standing  Committees 

SPECIAL   TEACHERS. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture 

Teacher  of  Elementary  Science 

Teajher  of  Drawing 

Teacher  of  Cooking 

Teacher  of  Methods 

NORMAL  S'.HOOL. 

Principal 

First  Assistant 

JANITORS'   SALARIES. 

The  present  schedule  of  salaries  for  janitors  shall  continue;  but  where 
extra  salaries  are  allowed  to  janitors  on  account  of  evening 
schools,  such  allowance  shall  be  paid  only  during  the  time  when 
said  schools  are  open,  and  shall  not  be  paid  during  vacations. 


$140  00 
140  00 
100  00 
110  00 
200  00 
100  00 
25  00 
60  00 
50  00 

$125  00 

125  00 

150  00 

80  00 

200  00 

200  00 
140  00 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF    CHILDREN  IN  THE  CITY  FROM 
1888  TO  1894,  INCLUSIVE, 

As  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals. 


Under  Seventeen  Years  of  Age. 

number. 

Mav,   1888 

81,171 

"      1889 

83,314 

"       1890 

S4.531 

-'      1891. 

86,493 

"      1892 

87,774 

"      1893 

S8.567 

il       1894 

92,026 

STATEMENT 

OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR   ENDING 
JUNE  30.  1894. 


Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1893,  less  outstanding  demands- 
General  Expense  Fund §58,055  08 

Girls'  High  School  Building  Fund 13,609  51 


$71/64  59 


City  taxes §369,284  83 

Rents 11,622  00 

Tuition  fees  from  non-resident  pupils 46  00 

Sale  of  old  material 69  70 

Damages  to  school  property  paid 162  50 

State  apportionment — 

January,  1894 §378,838  60 

July,  1894 219,465  12 


598,303  72 


979,488  75 


Total §1,051,153  34 
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EXPENDITURES. 

For  teachers' salaries ?S14,110  39 

For  janitors'  salaries 47,35105 

For  office  salaries 7,305  00 

For  shop  salaries 6,616  65 

For  rents 4,829  00 

For  books 2,288  46 

For  stationery 5,625  18 

For  printing 2,454  89 

For  furniture 12,563  30 

For  supplies  2,658  41 

For  lights 4,689  54 

For  repairs 17,549  05 

For  painting  ami  whitening  school  houses 11,597  40 

For  permanent  improvements 3,864  94 

For  telegraph  service,  district  boxes,  telephones,  etc 2,075  20 

For  postage 281  00 

For  fuel 5,312  62 

For  school  apparatus 2,663  68 

For  water  for  outside  schools 220  50 

For  legal  expenses 812  00 

For  school  census 4,360  54 

For  advertising 420  47 

For  incidentals 1,842  80 

For  erection  of  buildings §  7,441  25 

For  payments  on  Girls'  High  School  Building 20,071  00 

27,512  25 


Total $989,009  32 

Total  receipts $1,051,153  34 

Total  expenditures 989,009  32 

Balance  June  30,  1894 62,144  02 
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SCHOOL  FUND,  1891-1895. 

On  May  9,  1894,  the  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  law,  adopted  the  following 
estimate  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year 
1891-95,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  : 

For  teachers'  salaries $850,000  00 

For  janitors'  salari  js 4S,000  00 

For  office  salaries 7,860  00 

For  shop  salaries 5.S20  00 

For  books  (for  indigent  pupils,  etc.) 1,000  00 

For  stationery 6,000  00 

For  drawing  paper  (required  by  law; 2,000   00 

For  furniture 20,000  00 

For  fuel 6,500  00 

For  supplies 5,000  00- 

For  school  apparatu 2,500  00 

For  repairs 20,000  00 

For  permanent  improvements 5,000  00- 

For  painting1  and  whitening  schoolhouses 12,000  00 

For  rents 3,500  00 

For  lights 6,500  0O 

For  books  for  school  libraries 3,205  00 

For  printing 3,000  00 

For  postage 400  0O 

For  telegraph  service,  district  boxes,  telephones,  etc 2,000  00 

For  advertising 500  00 

For  water  for  outside  schools > . . . .  200  00 

For  legal  expenses 1 ,000  00 

For  insurance 300  00 

For  school  census 4,000  00 

For  incidentals 2,500  00 

Finishing  hall  of  Girls'  High  School  building 8,000  00 


Total §1,026,845  00- 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  appropriated  $1,000,200  for  the  support  of  the  Public  Schools  for 
the  fiscal  year  1891-95.  It  is  estimated  that  this  sum  will  be  received  from  the  following 
sources: 

From  city  taxes  $387,200  00 

From  State  school  moneys 6CO.000  00 

From  rent  of  school  property . .   3,000  00 

Total $1,000,200  00 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE   GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
May,  1894. 


Aimer,  Evelyn  D. 
Bairon,  Emma  G. 
Brandenstein,  Belle 
Bachman,  Alice  E. 
Bundschu,  Louise 
Berglund,  Alma 
Bryant,  Alice  Elizabeth 
Gofer,  Sadie  Josephine 
Carter,  Aurelia  Rrf.e 
Claiborne,  Josephine  E. 
Clayburgh,  Carrie 
Coblentz,  Eda 
Colman,  May 
Doud,  Jeanette 
Dunne,  Alice 
Donahue,  Alice  Maud 
Duffy,  Hannah  Marie  A. 
Edwards,  Minnie  Bell 
Flood,  Maria  Louisa 
Folsorn,  Mae  L. 
Francis,  Josephine 
Gaines,  Kathyrn 
Gardner,  Cora  E. 
Herrick,  Cora  E.  H. 
Hobe,  Adelaide  M. 
Hobe,  Harriet  E. 
Heald,  Jennie  M. 
Hensel,  Ellen  M. 
Harris,  Alice  M. 


Bien,  Edith  Louise 
Gahn,  Hattie  A. 
Doane,  Florence  J. 
Fay,  Estelle  G. 


Isaacs,  Johanna 
Joseph,  Hattie 
Kennedy,  Maude  R. 
Kraffii,  Elsie 
Kalmuk,  Julia 
Lacoste,  Eugenie 
Lanigan,  May  F. 
Leffler,  Josephine  F. 
Lippitt,  May 
1  obree,  Ret  cca  R. 
Levy,  Miriam  B. 
Leichter.  Ella  H. 
Laporte,  Claire  J. 
Maguire,  Margaret  M. 
Meininger,  Minna 
Marchebout,  Alice 
Miles,  Kittie  R. 
Moore,  Ada  N. 
Murphy,  Alice 
Martin.  Anita  Gertrude 
McKee,  Louise 
Michener,  Marion 
Morris,  Daisy 
Manning,  Evelyn  Regina 
Maguire,  Maud  Virginia 
McDermott  Ella  J. 
Noonan,  Emma  L. 
Newfield,  Minnie 
O'Brien,  Elizabeth  M. 

Partial  Course  Students. 

Fuesier,  Estelle  G. 
Frisbee,  Florence  Raymond 
Greenbaum,  Alice 
Hanks,  Edith 


O'Neill,  Florence  Marie 
Ouyon,  Anna  Mabel 
O'Connor,  Agnes  Eleanor 
Paredes,  Sarah 
Pleasant,  Alice  E. 
Rixon,  E.  Anna 
Rouleau,  Blanche  Madeleine 
Redlick,  Fannie  G. 
Regan,  Christina  P. 
Rosencrantz,  Esther 
Rosenstirn,  Emily 
Stevenson,  Maude 
Scott,  Gertrude  May 
Shaw,  Grace  B. 
Skahaen,  Lillian' C. 
Sullivan,  Fannie  G. 
Simmons,  Helen 
Sharkey,  Tessie 
Sullivan,  Margaret  C 
Triest,  Martha 
Treadwell,  Laura  Olive 
Van  der  Zweip,  Marie 
Verdenal,  Cora  Francoise 
Wise,  Mabel  N. 
Walton,  Emma  V. 
Walsh,  Mary  LTrsula 
Wright,  Mary  Amelia 
Waldraff,  Emma 
Ward,  Ellen 


Malter,  Clara 
Rochat,  Lillie  May 
Olcovich,  Viola 
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GRArUATES  OF  THE  NORMAL  CLASS  OF  THE   CaRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Adamsou,  Agues  A. 
Aaron,  Frances 
Allen,  Sadie  H. 
Boynton,  Florence 
Baron,  Florence 
Bell,  Mary  E. 
Barkhaus,  Julia 
Call,  Lucy  M. 
Call,  Mary  A. 
Coop,  Mary 
Chandler,  Mabel  G. 
Cheniinant,  Olive  M. 
Clabrough,  Janet 
Crocker,  Helen  T. 
Carr,  Helen 
Coleman ,  Sarah 
Duun,  Mary  E. 
Dean,  Mary  E. 
Diggs,  Annie  L. 
Dunne,  Isabel  G. 
De  Laguna,  Augusta 
Donohue,  Rebecca  M. 
Engdahl,  Cecelia  C. 
Fitzgerald,  Margaret 
Fairweather,  Eva 
Fleming,  Monica 
Farrington,  Alice  A. 
Fahrenkrug,  Bertha 


May,  1894. 

Frank,  Alice  M. 
Eraser,  Annie  M. 
Foley,  Elizabeth  M. 
Griffith,  Annie  C. 
Holling,  Tillie 
Herbst,  Alice 
Hinds,  Jennie  B. 
Haussler,  Mollie  E. 
Huntington,  Mary  C. 
Henry,  Edith  F. 
Healey.  Aiise  M. 
Hewlett,  Jennie  M. 
Hart,  Mabelle  C. 
Johnston,  Charlotte  E. 
Judell,  Romilda 
Koch,  Louise  H. 
Kaiser,  Eliese  H. 
Kendrick,  Nellie  K. 
Lenhart,  Josephine 
Leathers,  Ella  A. 
Liner,  Margaret  G. 
Levy,  Mildred  A. 
Lindsey,  Edith 
Lyon,  Jessie  B. 
Lawrence,  Nella  R. 
Lipman,  Nettie  E. 
McLerie,  Jennie  T. 


Moran,  Lilian  I. 
May,  Elizabeth  G. 
McMahou,  Lilian  V. 
Moraghan,  Elsie  L. 
McEwen,  Eleanor  G. 
Neppert,  Julia  M. 
O'Neil,  MadoleiDe  C. 
O'Sullivan,  Elizabeth 
O'Brien,  Margaret  F. 
Prichard,  Elizabeth  B. 
Perl,  Ida  M. 
Pedlar,  Geneva  E. 
Passalacqua,  Janet  A. 
Ritchie,  Martha  H. 
Richards,  Lalia  S. 
Starkey,  Anah  F. 
Smith,  Effie  E. 
Smith,  Marion  E. 
Sullivan,  Ella  G. 
Soule,  May 
Schneider,  Ella  M. 
Schweister,  Daisy 
Thompson,  Aggie  W. 
Taylor,  Bessie  V. 
Van  Vlack,  Isabelle 
Ward,  Susie  A. 
Walsh,  Catherine 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Andrus,  Jessie  M. 
Baer,  Addph 
Barman,  Marie 
Barto,  Centeunia 
Belser,  John  J. 
Bishop,  Spencer 
Block,  Howard  M. 
Bovard,  Helen  C. 
Kiivanl,  Leila  G. 
Briggs,  Arm  iml  E. 
Broad,  Edward  J. 
Bufford,  Charles  M. 
Carmany,  Thornhill 
Curley,  Lillie  E. 
Dannenbaunr,  Arthur  J. 
Dibble,  Grace  E. 
Dillmun,  George  P. 
Donovan,  Katie  F. 
Dufficy,  Veronica  A. 
Duffy,  Elizabeth  A. 
Dyer,  Emily  M. 
Eastman   T.  Freeman 
Ebright,  George  E. 
Edgar,  Philip  G. 
Engwer,  Emily  M. 
Euphrat,  Maurice  L. 
Fink,  Elizabeth  C. 
Flint,  Agnes 


May,  1894. 

Frank,  Laura 
Garfield,  John  M. 
George,  Anson  V. 
Guthrie,  Elsie  M. 
Haack,  Tillie  H 
Hundley,  Frank 
Hayes,  Louisa  E. 
Hoffman,  Lawrence  H. 
Mutsu,  Ishizaka 
Jackson,  Alice  P. 
Judell,  Malvina  I. 
Kimball,  Christian  F. 
King,  Cameron  H.  Jr. 
Knerr,  Agnes  H. 
Knox,  Ranar  B. 
Leggett,  Joseph  W. 
Levingstone,  Helen  B. 
Lewison,  Celia 
Lohse,  Julius  X. 
Lynch,  Agnes 
McClish,  Charles  L. 
McKiuley,  May  J. 
Meyer,  Philip  C. 
Murray,  Bessie  B. 
Nakanoutch,  Mitsunori 
Newmark,  Henry  M. 
Overstreet,  Harry  A. 
Page,  Rollin  K. 


Parker,  Lilian  M 
Parrish,  Walter  X. 
Potter,  Alden  F. 
Reyman,  Hattie 
Rotger,  Lilian  C. 
Rowley,  H.  C. 
Samuels,  Oscar 
Sanderson,  Charlotte 
Sanders,  Nathaniel 
Schmitt,  Milton 
Scott,  L.  May 
Scoville,  Bernice  J. 
Simon,  Daisy  R. 
Simpson,  Ray  V. 
Spaulding,  Otis  £. 
Stadtmuller,  Edwin  \V  . 
Stark,  Clara  M. 
Stern,  Carrie 
Theuerkauf,  George  A. 
Thomas,  Frank  P. 
Urquhart,  EtBe  E. 
Van  Schaick,  Guy 
Von  der  Lieth,  Walter  E. 
Wagner,  Lawrence  T. 
Watson,  James  T. 
Wemple,  Emmet  L. 
Weyl,  Bertin  A. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Three  Years  Diplomas. 
Brunner,  Helen  (Honorable  Mention). 


Swan .  Genie 


Cost,  Susie 
Creighton,  Netta 
Isralsky,  Helen 
Lyon,  Maud 
Luflwig,  Gertrude 

An  gel  1.  Harry 
Bianchi,  Joe 
Cantelow,  Claire 


Anderson,  Mamie 
Anderson,  Hilda 
Ayres,  Eulila 
Bernstein,  Bertha 
Borkheim,  Ray 
Clark,  Maggie 
Culleu,  Mae 
Davis,  Bella 
Dennery,  Estelle 
Deunison,  Dora 
Fennessey,  Josie 
Folsom,  Maud 
Gallagher,  Isabel 
Hafford,  Esther 
Hallinan,  Genevieve 
Ham  mar,  Annie 
Hauschildt,  Lizzie 


Sorbier,  Cecile 


I      Herzog,  Lottie 


Two  Year**  Diplomas— Honorable  Mention. 

I..-,. 

Nickel.  Montana 


O'Connor,  Florence 

Reuter,  Clara 

Struss,  Sophie 

Steinhagen,  Gussie 
BOY8. 
Farless,  Ashley 
Irvine,  Al  mzo 
Kmnzly.  Frank 

l-IRI.S. 

Hextrum,  Edith 
Irvine,  Mary 
Jaussen,  Johanna 
Jones,  Blanche 
Keefe,  Lizzie 
Kelly,  Josie 
Kendrick,  Agnes 
Kerr.  Anna 
Killi'.ea,  Mamie 
Levy.  Bessie 
Libbing,  Nettie 
Lowrie,  Jennie 
Lnckhardt,  Gertrude 
Lundberg,  Ellen 
Martin,  Celia 
McCarthy,  Rosie 
Mclnemey,  Eva 


Warner,  Mary 
Weinlander,  Lillie 
Waechter,  Madeline 
Whiteside,  Carlotta 


Scanlan,  James 
Wilson.  Will 
Zecher,  Fred 


Miles,  Ella 
Morris,  Carrie 
Nolan,  Mary 
O'Connor,  Tessy 
Pamperin,  Aliliy 
Plagemaun,  Regma 
Rademaker,  Mai 
Riley,  Mamie 
Sweeny.  Annie 
Ticoulet,  Alice 
Tinkler,  Ellen 
Tweed,  Daisy 
Walsh,  Frances 
Wellman,  Beatiice 
Walker,  Gracibel 
Wertheiuier,  Francis 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL-Contihued. 


Abadie,  Lucien 
Badt,  Herbert 
Blrlem,  Fred 
Boeckmann   Kiv.l 
BuBh,  William 
I '  1 1    Kugeue 
Conk.  Henry 
Duane,  Jamee 
Garms,  William 
Qarassiuo,  John 
Qliok,  Charles 

l>aum,  Joseph 
Haber,  Joseph 


l.nVS. 

Hall,  Edson 
Hertz,  Harry 
Hyinan.  Walter 
Kuuieoka,  Tad 
K iny ,  Warren 
Lacher,  Lester 
Lawler,  Frank 
Lillie,  Cieorge 
Livingston,  Ernest 
Manning',  William 
Mathewson,  Henry 
McDonald,  Freeman 
McLaughlin,  Frank 

Three  Years  Certificates. 
Irene  Mueller. 


Morse,  Joseph 
Neuwald.  George 
Morman,  Frank 
Pugh,  Jcilm 
Robertson.  Charles 
Rosenbauiii,  Albert 
Schroeder,  Fred 
Schwartz,  Abe 
Smith,  William 
Smith,  Ed. 
Wegener,  Edward 
Williams,  Alexander 


Ames,  Eunice 
Bailie,  Etta 

Helen 
1!  il  in.  Pearle 
Bockman,  Clara 
Brown,  Nellie 
i  laney,  Katie 

Cooper,  Richard 
Davis,  Sylvan 
Getz,  Jules 
Haley,  William 
Mendoza,  Amado 
Meyer,  Alfred 


Two  Years  Certificates. 

Girls. 
Grimes,  Alice 
Hansel,  Ida 
Hencke,  Emma 
Humphrey,  Anita 
Kenny,  Emma 
Lyons.  Kate 

Bo  vs. 

O'Donnell,  Edward 
Schmidt,  Arthur 
Schmidt,  Henry 
Schneider,  George 
Sharp,  Everett 
Simon,  Martin 


McAllister,  Jennie 
Mcadowcroft,  Flora 
Pryor,  Maggie 
Salomon,  Esther 
Stackus,  Luella 
Wolff,  Laura 


Skerrett,  Thomas 
Son,  Clarence 
Stanton,  William 
Watts,  Joseph 
Weidenmuller,  Louis 
Weil,  Alfred 


